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Ladies’‘and Children’s Winter Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Brack anp Waite Srrirep FLan- 
vet Suit. This pretty suit is described in the 
Supplement, where the pattern for it will be 
found. 


Fig. 2.—Surt ror Youne Grrr. Black cash- | 


mere dress with peasant waist and tunic. Blue 
opera flannel blouse-waist. ‘The skirt is trimmed 


with three ruffles of the material, and the tunic 
is trimmed with one ruffle, and draped at the 
sides. ‘vim the blouse-waist with silk cord as 
shown by the illustration, and a box-pleated 
ruffle. ‘The sleeves are edged with narrow lace. 
Black cashmere belt and sash. 

Fig. 3.—Hovsr Dress ror Lavy. 
of dark green merino. Trim the bottom of the 
skirt with two ruffles and a pleating. 


Dress | 


The plain | 


| high waist and the sleeves are trimmed with”! 


pleating, along the middle of which a piping | waist completes the costume. 


is placed.. Sew on buttons down the front of 
the dress. ‘The hair-is slightly crimped, and 
brushed back from the: forehead; and orna- 
mented with a pink ribbon bow set well up on 
the head. ey. 
Fig. 4.—Dress ror Cuirp From | to 3 
Years orp. This dress is of white piqué, and 
is trimmed with soutache embroidery as shown 
by the illustration. A tucked cambric blouse- 








Fig. 1.—Biack axp Ware Strivep Franner Sur. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 35-37. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror 
Youne Girt. 


Vig. .3.—Lapy's 
House Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Frock ror Cuitp 
FROM 1 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


| red gros: grain -ribbon. 
| beads. 


Belt and sash of 
Necklace of red coral 
The neck and sleeves of the dress are 


| edged with narrow lace. 


Fig. 5.—VioLeT Mertxo WaLkine Svir. 


| The Supplement contains the pattern and de- 


Big. 5.—Vi0Let 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIL., Figs, 86and 39, 


scription of this elegant and setviceable cos- 
tume, which is made of violet merino, trimmed 
with pleated flounces of the same material and 
velvet. 





Merino WALKING DREss. 
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THE FROST FAIRY. 


Aut day the trees were moaning 
For the leaves that they had lost ; 
All day they creaked and trembled, 
And the naked branches tossed ; 
And shivered in the north wind 
As he hurried up and down 
Over hill-tops bleak and cheerless, 
Over meadows bare and brown. 


**Oh, my green and tender leaflets— 
Oh, my fair buds, lost and gone!” 

So they moaned through all the daytime, 
So they groaned till night came on: 

And the hoar-frost lurked and listened 
To the wailing, sad refrain ; 

And he whispered, ‘‘ Wait, be patient ; 
I will cover you again. 


**T will robe you in new garments; 
I will deck you, ere the light, 
In a sheen of spotless glory, 
In a robe of purest white: 
You shall wear the matchless mantle 
That the good Frost Fairy weaves ;” 
And the bare trees listened, wondered, 
And forgot the fallen leaves. 


And the quaint and silent fairy, 
Backward, forward, through the gloom, 
Wove the matchless, glittering mantle, 
Spun the frost-thread on her loom ; 
And the bare trees talked together, 
Talked in whispers soft and low, 
As the good and silent fairy 
Moved her shuttle to and fro. 


And lo! when the sudden glory 
Of the morning crept abroad, 

All the trees were clothed in grandeur, 
All the twiglets robed and shod 

With the matchless, spotless garments 
That the sunshine decked with gems; 
nd the trees forgot their sorrow 
"Neath their robes and diadems. 
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1 Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Winier 
Cloaks, Hats, Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Fack- 
ets, Trowsers, Vests, Lingerie, Muffs, Fancy Arti- 
cles, etc., etc. 

Wr We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 62 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Certain Birds. 


Y DEAR JEROME,—As I was coming, 
thoughtfully, on New-Year’s Day, out ofa 
certain house which is very familiar to you, I 
met my friend Mr. Pry, who smiled, as usual, 
and said, “Well?” What mere lay-figures 
words are! That little monosyllable was draped 
by the tone and look and gesture of Mr. Pry into 
a most significant question, and I stopped and 
looked at him before I began to answer it. 

** Are you disappointed ?” he asked, before I 
spoke. 

“Tn Claude's wife ?” 

*«In Claude’s wife.” 

Still I made no answer, and slipping his arm 
into mine, Mr. Pry walked on with me, and 
then said: 

“A man can’t wait forever, I suppose, and a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

For you see, my dear Jerome, a new fellow- 
traveler had joined us—not that Claude’s wife 
was born on New-Year’s Day, but she had just 
married him, and so became one of our imme- 
diate circle, sitting upon the same seat, as it 
were, end Claude’s journey at least was to be 
most seriously affected by the new-comer. He 
is certainly not an elderly man. Indeed, he is 
in what my cousin Prudence calls “‘his early 
prime,” which, I find, is a kind of shifting sea- 
son—a kind of movable feast in a man’s life. 
Some of my friends, for instance, who were 
boys when John Quincy Adams was President, 
place the early prime at about fifty. The young 
fellows of Polk’s time think it is somewhere 
about thirty. Some of us who remember Madi- 
son reserve our opinion, but we are very sure 
it is neither of the ages mentioned. Youth 
is the most elusive of qualities, and the most 
capricious. Washington Irving was never old ; 
and if Counselor Grim, whom Mr. Choate said 
he should be always glad to meet—in a proces- 
sion, was ever young, I don’t believe any body 
living remembers it. Yet the counselor has 
what Mr, Pry calls considerable spare time be- 
fore sixty. There are certain so-called boys 
at school whom we all remember, who wrote es- 
says upon the Constitution at twelve, and were 
never known to kick foot-ball. I recall some 
ofthem. Their hair fell off at twenty-five, and 
they were bald grandfathers at forty. You 





must know something about people before you 
can understand thé force of their phrases. When 
little Laura Fly exclaims, with enthusiasm, that 
something is “‘ divine,” I know that it may be 
a sunsét or a scalloped oyster. That is to say, 
that the word has no especial significance. And 
when my cousin Prudence says that somebody 
is in his or her early prime, I know that he or 
she is no longer thirty. I once asked her at 
what age she would call a man old, or a woman, 
and she replied, after some reflection, that it 
was very difficult to determine. She had known 
some women who seemed old at sixty-five, but 
she thought they must have been in ill health. 

I say that,Claude is not an elderly man, and 
he has long been known to us all as a lover of 
Aurelia, It seemed to be so natural and de- 
lightful that so noble a youth should marry so 
fair a maid that we all wondered why we did 
not hear of their betrothal. They were con- 
stantly together. ‘There seemed to be the best 
understanding. But nothing happened. I don’t 
pretend to comprehend it, but I can not be 
mistaken in supposing that they were very much 
interested in each other—as we gently say when 
two human beings are exalted by mutual love. 
There was no apparent alienation, and the gos- 
sips were in despair. But the Claudes and 
Aurelias always know how to deal with Mrs. 
Grundy, and their inscrutable good-nature baf- 
fled her as effectually as a smooth cliff would 
baffle a fish who might wish to ascend. It was 
ludicrously impossible for Mrs. Grundy to as- 
certain any thing whatever. 

At last that worthy woman was confounded 
by hearing that Claude was engaged to Stra- 
bisma. And it was certainly a little shocking 
to every body who, with me and the other loi- 
tering spectators of the pleasant game, had been 
dreaming dreams. You probably saw the ac- 
count of the wedding, at which I did not see 
you; and the happy pair are now comfortably 
established, and the neatest coupé which you 
meet in the Park is Mrs. Strabisma’s. Toa 
man of my years and acquaintance there would 
be, of course, no end of New-Year’s calls if I 
should undertake to make all. ‘The line must 
be drawn somewhere, Jerome, as you will find ; 
and I draw it at brides. I celebrate the New- 
Year by calling upon all the brides of the pre- 
vious twelvemonth. Sometimes I find that the 
orange flowers are whiter and more odorous 
than ever. Sometimes they are yellow and 
shriveled and drooping. Sometimes they have 
entirely disappeared. What a curious flower 
the orange blossom is! It may be made to 
bloom more freshly every year, and to fill the 
largest home with its exquisite fragrance, as if 
the house were a hanging garden of Persepolis ; 
or it may wither in a month, and give the home 
the semblance of atomb. My cousin Prudence 
says it all depends upon their springing from 
the heart, and that if they are only fastened to 
the head they are sure to wither. 

Peter Paul Pry remarked, as I have told you, 
when I left Claude’s bride, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. I suppose he 
meant that it is better to marry Strabisma 
than merely to love Aurelia, with a doubtful 
matrimonial issue. But when he left me, and 
I walked home to my rooms, I thought that at 
last I possibly comprehended why Aurelia had 
not married him. May it not have been that, 
notwithstanding her regard for him, she saw 
that he really believed what Mr. Pry said—that 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush— 
and she felt that she could not safely marry a 
man who could marry Strabisma? I do not 
insist upon my speculation, Jerome. You know 
that we older people accumulate more or less 
experience, and we may very easily refine upon 
it too curiously. But if your ear for music is 
as delicate as it used to be, you know that there 
is a great deal of very pleasing and even fasci- 
nating music, which, in the midst of your enjoy- 
ment of it, you are conscious is not the best—is 
not, in a sense, true music. Are there not char- 
acters, also, which attract and to a certain de- 
gree charm us, but which, despite our wishes, 
and even to our serious sorrow, we feel are not 
of the finest manly or womanly temper after 
all? 

Some such event as marriage confirms the 
suspicion, by revealing the fact. Or the books 
we prefer may do it; or the pleasures in which 
we indulge betray us; or our conduct to a poor 
man, or to a rich one, may show not only a hard- 
ness and coarseness which some fine eye had 
seen, but which we had not ourselves even sus- 
pected. I do not know that this was Aurelia’s 
reason or her feeling about Claude. But I am 
quite sure that it might have been, and that the 
same subtilty of nature which made the per- 
ception of this truth the most impassable bar- 
rier between them would also lead her not to 
whisper it to her dearest friend. There are se- 
crets which can not be told, not because we will 
not, but because they will not. To attempt to 
tell some things is like trying to lift water with 
a fork. You may be very thirsty, but you can 
not drink that way. 

Indeed, I did not reply to my friend Pry’s 
jesting remark, because I felt that it was prob- 
ably true. I suppose that Claude married Stra- 
bisma because he felt that Aurelia would not 
marry him, not because he had ceased to love 
her. His action belonged to the sphere of the 
proverb that Mr, Pry quoted. It is not a lofty 





sphere, my dear Jerome. It is that of the Poor 
Richard wisdom, and very poor wisdom it is. 
It is the wisdom of the senses—of eating and 
drinking, of getting and giving, of the huckster 
and the peddler—not of men and women. There 
is a whole class of proverbs which embody this 
mean wisdom. It is what the metaphysicians 
would call the wisdom of the understanding, 
and not that of the reason. It is earthly, not 
heavenly wisdom ; and therefore it can not prop- 
erly be called wisdom, because man does not 
live by bread alone, but also by the Divine 
Word. Try the proverb literally, and see what 
you can make of it. Here is a bird in your 
hand; it is a woodcock. There are two in 
the bush; they are nightingales. You may eat 
your woodcock, and it is gone. You swallow 
it, and that is the end of it. It will not feed 
you to-morrow. But the nightingales sing all 
night long, and to-morrow night, and to-mor- 
row, and to-morrow. It is an exquisite delight 
forever renewed. Do you prefer the taste of 
the woodcock for the moment, or the song of 
the nightingale all summer long? The food 
tickles your palate; the melody cheers your 
soul. Is the bird in the hand worth two in the 
bush? Yes, for eating, but for nothing else. 

Or, you catch one wood-thrush, and two es- 
cape you. You hang your captive in your par- 
lor, and tempt him with sugar and canary-seed. 
But he does not sing. He pines and pines, and 
his silence is infinitely pathetic. Out in the 
thicket his mates are singing and singing, and 
the woods ring with melody. Is the bird in 
your hand worth two in the bush? Not unless 
youcaneathim. If it were Aurelia for whom 
you meant the thrush, she would not take it: 
she does not believe the proverb. And it was 
for you that Shenstone sang: 

“T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 

But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed.” 

Or try the proverb in Clande’s own case. He 
despairs of winning Aurelia, and, wishing to 
be ‘‘ settled,” he marries Strabisma. It is an 
injustice to her in the beginning, and it will be- 
come constantly worse before the end. He will 
be ungenerous and unkind, for his self-respect 
is injured, and his character and life will suffer. 
He will have a fine house, and a mannerly wife 
will charm his guests, and there will be dinners 
and balls, and there will be also parties of gen- 
tlemen to drink and smoke. But he will be- 
come steadily used to a lower standard; the 
bloom and richness of his life will fade, and the 
ideal gradually disappear. He will have the 
bird in the hand, but will it be worth those in 
the bush, the constant inspiration, the noble 
idea of Aurelia, which would have purified his 
life and refined his character, and made him a 
man whom we could not half pity, half despise, 
as I fear we do now ? ® 

For that is the difference, dear Jerome; the 
bird in the hand is the gross, actual use, the 
material value; the birds in the bush are the 
lures and lights of the imagination, of hope 
and faith. My. friend in Berkshire, who was 
familiar with the Lebanon Shakers, but would 
not see those at Tyringham because he wished 
to leave something for fancy, always insisted 
that the Lebanon Shakers were rather sordid, 
after all, but that those at Tyringham were a 
superior people. There is Tito, who has sold 
his birds in the bush of trust in political progress 
and faithful effort at public honesty and a bet- 
ter kind of public men, for a bird in the hand 
of a profitable post under a corrupt system. 
There is the poet Inventus, who has renounced 
his pursuit of fame, which was but a name for 
lofty and spotless endeavor, for a large salary 
won by pandering to mean tastes, Or the 
young clergyman, Blind, who once admired 
George Herbert, but who now follows the Vicar 
of Bray. They have all decided that the bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush, But it 
is a dull and songless bird, which they can only 
eat, but whose blithe flight beyond their reach 
will never lift their eyes heavenward. 

My dear Jerome, if the new year breaks upon 
you, as it will upon a great many of your friends, 
secretly pining with what seems to you a hope- 
less love, think well before you listen to the 
counsels of a low prudence, which bids you 
ask, 

“If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 
How many of the noblest lives have been trib- 
utes to the superiority of the unattainable bird 
in the bush! How many of the finest deeds 
have been inspired by a devotion which was 
never rewarded except by the better daring to 
which it was impelled! What was Amelia 
but a bird in the bush to Major Dobbin, who 
traversed the world to serve her, so making 
himself one of the most honorable and admi- 
rable men? And when the poor major had his 
bird in hand, how he secretly sighed for the 
better days when she was far beyond him in the 
bush! Ask old Midas, even, if the fortune he 
has in hand is worth that fortune in hope for 
which his youth and his skill worked gayly to- 
gether. And when next summer comes, if 
any June day is as perfect as the June days 
of which now in January you dream, I will own 
that the bird in the hand may be worth two in 
the bush, Yours, dear Jerome, — 
An Oup BacHELor, 





NATURE AND PARENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T is a great mistake to keep children too 
long or too entirely in a state of pupilage. 
Few things so dwarf a child’s mind and irritate 
its temper as the constant and necessarily pet- 
ty exercise of authority. A child should be 
thrown on its own responsibility just as fast and 
just as far as possible. The needless interven- 
tion of adults, even though made in and with 
the tenderest kindness, is injurious to both in- 
tellectual and moral character. Better a child 
should have many tumbles, and walk alone, than 
be upheld always by his mother’s hand. Chil- 
dren would learn to reason far more than they 
do if their elders were not so eager to reason 
for them. And if children were more accus- 
tomed to use their reason, there would not be so 
much false assumption and insufficient induc- 
tion among grown people. Let things follow 
each other naturally, and the little folks will 
very soon be logical without knowing it. 

Kitty’s heart is set on wearing her new silk 
dress to the picnic. Her mother thinks it is 
not a fit dress, and refuses—and does it all for 
Kitty’s good, the martyr—and Kitty cries and 
pouts and sulks, and is very unhappy, and shall 
be glad when she grows up and can wear her 
best clothes at her liking. 

How would it do, now, for Kitty’s mamma to 
let her wear the silk dress? She tells Kitty 
that it is not in good taste; that she must be so 
careful not to soil and spoil it that she can not 
enjoy the picnic; that, whether this is spoiled 
or not, she can not have another silk dress to 
take its place, but she shall decide for herself, 
I believe, ten to one, Kitty would agree with 
her mother, and be charming in her white pi- 
qué. But suppose the little lady yields to the 
sheen of the silk. She goes to the party, takes 
great thought for her raiment the first half hour, 
and then—if she is a nice little girl—forgets all 
about it, sails in the boat, and splashes her dress ; 
eats ice-cream, which trickles on the flounces ; 
drops her sandwich in her lap buttered side down, 
and comes home altogether a sore, spotted, and 
dilapidated little maiden. Then the unnatural 
mother need not stand up with an I-am-holier- 
than-thou air, and add to the midget’s distress 
by saying, “I told you so.” She may comfort 
and calm her, and assure her that life is tolera- 
ble even after one has spotted one’s only silk 
gown. But there is the spotted dress teaching 
Kitty the inexorableness of law, the necessity 
of prudence, the wisdom of parents. It has no 
tenderness, no affection for Kitty, and all her 
sighing will not minish aught of stain or splash. 
Every time Kitty puts it on the ugly deface- 
ments say to her, “Kitty, your mamma was 
right. It is better to wear wash-goods to pic- 
nics, in order that you may not have to wear 
shabby silks a year afterward.” So Kitty learns 
to respect her mother’s authority, and to judge 
of fitness in garments, and has thus started on 
the way of prudent, careful womanhood. 

No; she does no such thing, because her fond 
and tidy mother steps in and spoils every thing. 
What! let her child wear that shabby dress to 
dancing-school and church? Let those stains 
and spots stay on? She would be considered a 
tidy housekeeper, indeed—a thrifty woman, a 
careful mother! Not she! So she upsets all 
the arrangements of Providence, takes out the 
grease with French chalk and warm iron, puts 
in a new breadth for the splashed one, and sends 
Kitty forth, smiling and happy and fresh as new, 
and therefore not in the least benefited by her 
experience. Because her mother has interposed 
between error and its result, Kitty will forget 
both. Mamma acts for Kitty’s good, does she? 
Oh no! it is for the good of Kitty’s gown; it 
is for the good of her own name. She forbids 
Kitty to wear the silk, in the first place, to save 
the silk. She is more concerned that the fine 
frock shall be unspoiled than that Kitty’s mind 
shall brace itself up to self-action. She rejuve- 
nates it, in the second place, because she is more 
concerned to have the reputation of thrift with 
her neighbors than to have Kitty receive a thor- 
ough and wholesome lesson. Ah, the selfish- 
ness of these mothers! 

Some children have what appears to be an 
ineradicable tendency to lateness. Whether 
the errand be duty or pleasure, they are always 
behindhand. Their parents are continually 
urging and reminding—drumming them up, as 
the phrase goes. Whether they are going to 
church, or to school, or to a pleasure-drive, the 
few last moments are tempestuous with hurry. 
Father is angry; mother is angry too, but keeps 
it down because father is, and it won’t do to 
have both in a rage together; and for half an 
hour every one is nervous, flushed, and uncom- 
fortable—and I declare, Ella, if you can’t be 
ready in season I will go without you. I won't 
have such a fuss every time you are going any 
where. ; 

Yes, you will, papa, have just such a fuss; 
and you won't go off without her, and Elle 
knows it. That is just what you ought to do, 
and just what you will not do, Ella is fourteen 
years old now, and if you had been going to do 
any thing you would have done it seven years 
ago. And how easy a thing it isto do! You 
announce at dinner that you will drive at sev- 
en, and all the children who are ready then 
may drive with you. Ella is of an age to take 
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care of herself, and you say nothing to her about 
being in season. If she does not begin to dress 
soon enough, keep still. Don’t suggest to her 
that in fifteen minutes the carriage will be here. 
Leave her to the logic of events. And don’t be 
severe and stern and virtuous, my Pharisee, for 
you are probably ten times worse than Ella, 
only there is nobody to stand over you and tell 
you so. Be sunshiny and natural and affec- 
tionate; and when seven o’clock strikes, and 
Ella is rushing round frantic after her boot-but- 
toner, bid her good-by cheerily, and hope you 
will have her company some evening before she 
is twenty-one, and drive off; and don’t say any 
thing about it afterward. Don’t irritate her 
with long, prosy harangues about the evil con- 
sequences of tardiness. And don’t run mad 
on the supposition that you are to do every thing 
for the children. Let them alone, and give na- 
ture a chance. Events will train them if pa- 
rents will not insist on putting their hands in and 
making a tangle. When Ella, left to her own 
devices, has lost half a dozen drives, and re- 
ceived half a dozen tardy marks at school, and 
walked six times to church, blowzy-frowzy and 
alone, she will yield to the inevitableness of 
law, and bestir herself in season. At least I 
would try it. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING COSTUMES. 


? P\HE ball is up, and merry skaters skim swift- 

ly over the ice. Skating costumes are not 
very original this season, as the ordinary dress 
of the promenade is made available for this pur- 
pose by shortening the skirt to the ankle with a 
tuck basted beneath the upper skirt or casaque. 
The handsomest and most novel suits for skaters 
are imported from abroad. These are called the 
Hungarian dress, and consist of a short dress 
worn beneath a long casaque fastened at the 
waist by a band and buckle. A chatelaine bag 
for small articles hangs from the belt. The ca- 
saque and dress are edged with fur, and the tur- 
ban of the dress material has a fur border. Leg- 
gings reaching to the knee are buttoned on like 
those worn by children. To complete this cos- 
tume is the Hungarian jacket—an ample paletot 
with loose sleeves—to be put on immediately aft- 
er skating, in order to prevent the skater from 
taking cold. 

The richest costume fashioned in this way was 
a dress of invisible green gros grain trimmed with 
two narrow flounces of velvet of a lighter shade. 
The casaque of the same velvet was bordered by 
a band of sable, and had hanging sleeves slashed 
to the elbow, showing coat-sleeves of silk be- 
neath. A gros grain belt, fastened with a dead- 
gold buckle, and the chatelaine bag of green silk, 
had a gold clasp. Velvet turban and leggings 
bordered with sable. Suits of white or gray 
cloth, similarly made, are less expensive. For 
instance, a dark gray cloth skirt is trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, or of velveteen, cut in 
vandykes; the casaque is bordered with chin- 
chilla. The close sleeves of the waist worn be- 
neath the casaque are of black velvet, as are the 
waistband and bag. Black velvet turban edged 
with chinchilla, and trimmed with blue ostrich 
tips. Hungarian jacket of black velvet and chin- 
chilla. 

The costumes seen on our rinks are usually 
plainer than these, though occasionally there are 
attempts at the fanciful in the way of black vel- 
veteen with grebe trimming, or the striped sat- 
ins and velvets worn last year for under-skirts. 
Warm wool fabrics are, however, in the best 
taste, such as twilled cloth, Biarritz, empress, 
water-proof, satine, or merino. Many such suits 
are of the fashionable grave shades—plum, dark 
green, or nut brown—but gay, bright colors are 
admissible also, and Scotch plaids, navy blue, 

and garnet suits are in favor, especially with 
very young skaters. The design for these cos- 
tumes is frequently the Polonaise-Casaque pat- 
tern, illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. Ill. ‘The 
paletot to be added after skating may be cut from 
the pattern of the Double-breasted Sacque illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. ‘Uhe skirt 
of a skater’s dress should not reach below the 
ankle, and should not be too full, as very ample 
garments look clumsy when in swift motion. ‘The 
costume illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. LL., 
is a graceful model for a skating suit. 

Bands of fur, velvet, or silk, or else black 
braid, a fourth of an inch wide, put on in a geo- 
metrical design, are used for trimming. Nar- 
row box-pleated or bias gathered ruffles, over- 
lapping each other in a cluster that reaches to 
the knee, are also pretty on the lower skirt. Black 
marten and Astrakhan bands are the most styl- 
ish a trimmings; seal-skin and grebe are also 
used. 

Instead of the chatelaine bag for holding the 
handkerchief, porte-monnaie, etc., used by English 
skaters, American ladies use a pocket muff sus- 
pended by a cord passed around the neck. These 
muffs are made square this season instead of be- 
ing curved at the top, and have a mirror con- 
cealed beneath aflap at the back. Another fancy 
is a fur seal caba, or sachel, with pockets placed 
for the hands. The entire bag, even the handle, 
is covered with fur. ‘The seal-skin is the favor- 
ite fur with skaters. A boa and square muff 
constitute a set, though many add a hat and 
jaunty jacket of fur. The English turban, with 

brim turned up all around, is the popular shape 
for ladies’ fur hats. Ostrich tips and jet buckles 
are the trimming. Astrakhan hats have black 
and white ostrich tips. Gentlemen wear the 
plain round turban with flat top, or else the 


“‘ pork-pie” turban, with soft crown sunken in the 
middle, 





" CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


The fashionable cloak for little girls from three 
to five years old is a long, ample sacque of French 
cony—the skin of the white rabbit. A muff is 
made to match, and sometimes a pretty little 
turban of the cony is worn. Plush in gay colors 
is not so much used for cloaks this winter as 
hitherto. Perhaps the prettiest cloak of al! is of 
black velvet made in a walking coat with large 
cape, or else the simple loose sacque reaching to 
the knee, and disclosing merely a ruffle of the 
dainty white muslin dress that children wear 
here all winter. Large white pearl buttons 
fasten the sacque up the entire front. A little 
old-fashioned bonnet, with cape and face trim- 
ming, and fitted snugly over the ears, is worn 
with this sacque. Leggings of black velvet are 
shaped to fit over the knee, and are buttoned up 
the outer side of the limb with Roman pearl 
buttons. English twilled-back velveteen with 
silk finish is also used for cloaks and leggings. 

The furnishing houses are using the strong 
Bruges lace on many garments in lieu of Valen- 
ciennes. Skirts of infants’ robes and petticoats 
have row after row of Bruges insertion, separated 
by a cluster of tucks. Bruges lace of a corre- 
sponding design edges the skirt. Berceaunettes 
are covered with Swiss muslin lined with blue or 
rose-colored silk, and trimmed with Bruges in- 
sertion and edging. ‘These cost $45. Plainer ber- 
ceaunettes are fitted up with dotted or sprigged 
muslin over colored cambric, and finished with 
a fluted ruffle, half muslin, half Bruges edging. 

The kilt suits worn by little boys still in petti- 
coats are prettily ornamented this season with 
diamond-shaped gilt buttons. They are made 
of dark plum, blue, or gray cloth, or of Sectcn 
plaids of gay color. Black braid binding is the 
only trimming. Two rosettes are placed on the 
skirt on the right side just where the pleats are 
left off, and the front becomes plain. Made of 
ladies’ cloth of light quality, in gray with blue 
binding, a kilt suit for a boy of four years costs 
$13. Heavier cloth of rich, dark shades is made 
into similar suits for $15 or $20. 

Braiding is the fashionable trimming for chil- 
dren’s clothing. Rich, thick patterns like heavy 
embroidery are braided on merino dresses in sou- 
tache or star braid of the color of the dress, Lit- 
tle dresses of black veiveteen braided with white 
soutache are also exceedingly stylish. The skirt 
is but little gored, and is box-pleated to a plain 
waist that fastens behind. <A belt with square 
tabs makes this look dressy. Both high and low 
necked waists are worn, the latter being made 
comfortable by under-waists of tucked and puffed 
muslin, worn over high-necked merino vests. 

Gay little pelerine capes of pink or blue satin 
are made to fasten behind, and deeply pointed 
in front. The satin is fancifully quilted, and a 
border of swan’s-dowa is the trimming. These 
are thrown over children’s shoulders at dancing- 
school, between the dances, to prevent them from 
taking cold after the heating exercise. Price $5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pink with black, and pale blue with prune-col- 
or, are fashionable contrasts for evening dresses 
this winter. A beautiful dress for a young lady 
is of pink silk with demi-train, trimmed to the 
knee with a kilt pleating of white tulle. ‘Through 
the centre of this is a chain of putts of pink silk, 
notched on the edges, and strapped between the 
puffs with black velvet ribbon edged with lace. 
Tulle over-skirt caught up with black velvet 
bows. Low pointed corsage, with tulle bertha, 
dotted with tiniest rose-buds. Another effective 
dress in these colors has the pink silk trained 
skirt, covered to the waist with narrow ruffles of 
black velvet, alternating with pink silk ruffles 
fringed out at the edges. ‘These frills are on all 
the breadths except the front, which has flat vel- 
vet bands crossing it, and Pompadour bows of 
pink silk down the centre. The bodice is of 
black velvet, with large postillion behind and 
long sharp point in front, 

‘These narrow flounces on the back of the skirt 
make a dress gracefully bouffant behind, and the 
untrimmed front is as flat as fashion requires. 
The dark velvet is very effective when associated 
with silk of pale color prettily fringed out. Vio- 
let-colored velvet and pale mauve silk are pretty 
together. Prune-color and pale blue are more 
stylish than the pearl gray and blue so long 
worn. Black velvet and blue faille flounces are 
exceedingly handsome. 

Skirts of suits for day wear are also ruffled on 
the back breadths. A black gros grain skirt has 
an apron trimming of velvet bands. The rest 
of the skirt widths are entirely covered with al- 
ternate flounces of black gros grain and velvet. 
Black velvet basque, with gros grain vest and 
sleeves. There is, of course, no over-skirt. This 
is the latest novelty from European designers. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame S1scey; and Messrs. ScumaupER; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLtor; and Ar- 
NOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WHEN the Rev. ALBERT BARNES was pastor 
of a church in Morristown, New Jersey, in 1827 
he once addressed his flock on the subject of 
temperance, saying, ‘‘I fii that I am pastor of 
nineteen distilleries, and twenty grog-shops, and 
I find in the Bible where the future habitation 
of such people shall be.”? It was one of the per- 
sistencies of Mr. Barnes, that although seven 
times offered the degree of D. D., he uniformly 
declined it, believing such decorations to be in- 
jurious to the ministry. In this particular his 
oa is shared by the Rey. HENRY WarD 

EECHER. Speaking of BEECHERS, the vener- 
able Dr. Lyman BEECHER used to relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ‘‘ Old Father —— preached six 
sermons to show who Melchisedek was, and 
closed his last sermon with this summary: ‘ And 
80 we sec, brethren, that we don’t know who 
Melchisedek was, and that it ain’t no matter.’”’ 





—The personai peculiarities ofeminentauthors 
are as varied as their writings. Pops’s proofs 
were full of alterations; GoLpsmMiITH thought 
four lines a good day’s work, and was seven 
years at the ‘‘ Deserted Village;’? Hume wrote his 
‘History of England” on asofa; ROBERTSON first 
wrote his sentences on small slips of paper, and 
after rounding them and polishing them entered 
them in a book; Bur&E had all his works print- 
ed two or three times at a private press before 
he sent them to his publisher. AKENSIDE and 
Gray were indefatigable correctors, laboring at 
every line; so was THomMscN; GIBBON sent the 
first and only copy of his great work to the print- 
er; St. Prerre copied his ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” 
nine times before pubiishing ; DkyDEN wrote hur- 
riedly to provide for the day ; Byron composed 
rapidly, but made abundant use of the pruning- 
knife ; Scorr was very laborious in correcting; 
SouTHEY was an unwearied plodder. 

—It may bea matter of great concern to know 
that when Miss Giyn, the Englishwoman, reads 
Shakspeare’s plays, she requires for the opera- 
tion a table twenty-seven inches high, five feet 
long, two feet broad, and a candelabrum at each 
end of the table. The chair must be nineteen 
inches high. Miss Gyn is particular about her 
tables and chairs. 

—Philadelphia has suddenly sprung into the 
front rank as a lecture town. The ‘Star’ 
course, inaugurated there last year, was a won- 
derful success—the audience sometimes num- 
bering 5000 people, as at OLIve Locan’s lecture 
on “Girls.” his year the course embraces 
twenty-eight lectures, by twenty-four of the 

ost celebrated men and women in America. 

our of these men and women—shrewdly chosen 
because of their exceptional “ drawing’’ power— 
are to speak twice during the season; they are 
Anna Dickinson, OLIVE Locan, SUMNER, and 
PHituirs. Among the distinguished names 
hitherto unknown to the lecture-field, but whose 
owners have been tempted by the munificent fees 
and the dazzling prestige of the ‘‘ Star’ course, 
are Hon. Cart Scuurz, Hon. Joun A. Logan, 
and JOHN BrouGHAM. The course embraces but 
two women-lecturers, already named above, but 
there is to be a double dose of these. This fact 
probably does not imply any lack of esteem for 
the abilities of the fifty or sixty other ladies in 
the field, but is rather a matter governed by 
managerial shrewdness, with an eye to full 
houses. 

—Miss Nitsson’s singing of Fostrr’s little 
ballad of ‘The Old Folks at Home,” consti- 
tutes one of the pleasantest features of her con- 
certs. The way she chanced to take to it was 
this: She was visiting Mrs. ParKE Gopwin, 
daughter of the poet Bryant, at her country 
place. A little daughter of Mrs. GoDWIN was 
the possessor of a banjo. Miss Niisson invited 
her to sing. She did so, singing ‘‘ The Old Folks 
at Home,’’ which so touched the prima donna 
that she at once learned, and has since invariably 
sungit with great applause. She is now learning 
‘* Willie, We Have Missed You,” and will doubt- 
less make a like hit with that. 

—The venerable Dr. Siicer, formerly chaplain 
of Congress, keeps up his pastoral work with 
unflagging industry. Writing toa friend he says: 
“T find myself quite as vigorous to labor as I 
was twenty years ago, and get through a large 
amount of work with ease and comfort. Yester- 
day was a fair specimen: 10.15 a.m., addressed 
a Bible-class ; 10.30, one hundred small children 
in an infant class; 10.45, the main school of one 
hundred and fifty larger children; 11, preached 
for fifty minutes ; at 3 p.m., held a family love- 
feast of five hundred people ; at 7 p.m., preached 
again, and got home at 9.30, pretty well tired. I 
do not think I recover from the effects of hard 
labor as quickly as when I was younger.’”’ This 
record will do for a veteran who approaches his 
seventieth year, who has done as much hard 
work as any man in Methodism. 

—The loss of Lord CLARENDON and Mr. Brigat 
to the British cabinet makes it perceptibly weak- 
er. The Foreign Office is probably as efficiently 
administered by Lord GRANVILLE as it would 
have been by his lamented predecessor. No one 
could have dealt in a more skillful and states- 
manlike manner with the succession of difficult 
and trying questions which have occupied Eu- 
rope than the present Foreign Minister. But 
Lord CLARENDON’Ss varied knowledge of men 
and affairs, his prudence and tact, enriched and 
informed by a large experience, his insight and 
tolerance, and pliancy to circumstances, made 
him an invaluable adviser on every question 
that could come before the government. Mr. 
Brieut’s clear sagacity and massive good sense 
are as remarkable as his eloquence; and the 
force which his personal character and his pop- 
ularity out-of-doors gave to the government will 
probably be first fully recognized when the sup- 
port they gave is withdrawn. Lord Hauirax 
and Mr. Forster, able and excellent men though 
they are, do not fully make up for the loss of 
Lord CLARENDON and Mr. Brigurt. 

—Many of DicKkeEns’s best characters were 
drawn from life. Mrs. Bardell was a Mrs. ANN 
ELLIs, who kept an eating-house near Doctors’ 
Commons; Sergeant Bompass was the original 
ot Sergeant Buzfuz; Mr. Fang, the truculent 
Bow Street magistrate in ‘‘Oliver Twist,” was 
a faithful portrait of Mr. Laign, a London po- 
lice magistrate. ‘‘ Oliver Twist’ caused his re- 
moval, Traddles is said to have been Sir Toom- 
AS Noon Ta.trourD; Esther Summerson was 
Miss Sopura IseELtn, sister-in-law of EDWARD 
Moxon, the publisher; Detective Bucket was 
Inspector FreLp, with whom DickENs was on 
pleasant terms. In ‘‘ Dombey and Son”’ several 
characters are said to have been drawn from life. 
Mr. Dombey is supposed to represent Mr. THom- 
AS CHAPMAN, ship-owner, whose offices were 
opposite the Wooden Midshipman. As if to 
make Mr. CHAPMAN undoubtedly identical with 
Dombey, we have, as messenger of the commer- 
cial house of ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” one Perch, 
actually taken from a funny little old chap 
named STEPHEN HALE, who was part clerk, 
cy messenger, in Mr. CHAPMAN’s Office. Old 

ol Gills was intended for a little fellow named 
Norte, who kept a very small shop in Leaden- 
hall Street, exactly opposite the office of Joun 
CHAPMAN & Co. Captain Cuttle was one Davip 
MAINLAND, master of a merchantman. 

—Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON has purchased Or- 
ange Island, one of the little paradises of South- 
ern Louisiana. The estate produces sugar-cane, 
rice, orange, cherry, fig, peach, quince, lemon, 
plumb, corn, rice, etc. The surrounding waters 
produce trout of uncommon size, the soft-shell 
turtle, and water game of all sorts. Mr. JEFFER- 
sON has now 5000 orange-trees, which last year 





bore 500,000 oranges, equivalent in cash to 
$5000 on the ground. Although the trees are 
more than thirty years old, they are in the best 
possible condition, and with the additional care 
which the owner intends to devote to them, they 
will show an increased yield in the coming 
season. Besides these, there are 2000 pecan-trees, 
young and thrifty, together with peach, plum, 
lemon, and quince trees, almost without num- 
ber. The corn fields yield fifty bushels to the 
acre, and that portion of the island planted in 
cane has heretofore made four hogsheads of 
sugar to every acre. About 500 of the 3500 
acres of the farm are planted in rice. The field 
is easily flooded from the lake, or drained into 
the rear bayou. A herd of 4000 cattle roam over 
the rich pasture lands, and a drove of 1200 hogs 
feed upon the abundant mast in the woods, and 
the exhaustless supply of clams taken from the 
Jake. Mr. JEFFERSON’S swine are the champion 
clam-eaters of the world, and in any contest with 
two-legged gluttons would be entitled to an ex- 
tra premium, seeing that they require no attend- 
ant to open the bivalves for them, but devour 
shells and all. 

—The latest pedestrian feat of Weston—his 
attempt to walk five hundred miles within five 
consecutive days—is likely to result in some val- 
uable results to physiological science. For five 
days prior to the commencement of the feat a 
thorough ascertainment of the various kinds and 
quantity of food of which he had eaten, and his 
exact condition, physically, at the moment of 
start, was made by Professor AusTIN FLINT, Jun., 
and Professor R. OGDEN DorEMvus. During the 
walk his food was carefully weighed under the 
direction of those gentlemen, the quantity and 
kinds of drink measured, and a record kept of 
his pulse, weight, and condition at stated inter- 
vals. Every other experiment which the scien- 
tific knowledge of those gentlemen could sug- 
gest, to ascertain the effect of different kinds of 
food and drink upon a man undergoing the high- 
est possible strain of long-continued exercise, 
was made with scrupulous accuracy, and in the 
interest of physiological science, A history of 
the promenade, with comments on its results, 
will soon be given to the public by Professors 
Fuirint and Doremvus. It should be added that 
Mr. WEsTON regulated his diet with entire free- 
dom, and solely according to his own ideas, and 
that the physiologists only observed what he 
took, without in any way interfering with him. 

—Dr. “ Bull Run” RvssELL repeats this can- 
did remark, made to him by a very enthusiastic 
Prussian: ‘‘ Wait till we get a reverse, and then 
see if we can not lie just as well as our neigh- 
bors. No! Depend upon it, we are great in all 
things.” 

-—Prus the Ninth, should he survive until June 
of the present year, will have completed the 
twenty-fifth year of his pontificate, and have 
outnumbered the years of any of his predeces- 
sors in the see of St. Peter, unless it be true that 
St. Peter himself held that dignity for a quarter 
of a century. Should the greatly desired event 
be attained, the faithful of his flock throughout 
the world will make it the occasion of high cere- 
monial. 

—Mr.BrasseEy,the eminent railway contractor, 
recently deceased, is said to have left a fortune 
of forty-five millions of dollars. He was the 
embodiment of English enterprise in its best 
form—“ prudence combined with boldness.” 

—The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican 
has a New York correspondent who has *‘ done’’ 
the doctors. He estimates that few of the best 
paid medicos receive over $20,000 a year. Dr. 
WILLARD PARKER, having been called outoftown 
toa patient, returned a bill of $300, which being 
disputed, he showed by his books that his daily 
receipts were over that sum. Surgeons’ single 
charges are larger than those of physicians. For 
setting an arm or leg $250 is about the figure. 
Tn one case, where Dr. J. R. Woop made about a 
dozen visits to a wealthy gentleman who had 
been badly jammed by a railroad car, the bill was 
$2500, and paid. This is exceeded by Dr. Car- 
NOCHAN, who has received $2000 for an operation 
alone. Although Dr. C. is in the enjoyment of 
the very lucrative position of Health Officer, he 
continues to, operate in important cases, and his 
hand has lost none of its cunning. Dr. Ham- 
MOND is held to be an authority on insanity and 
all nervous disorders; Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, Jun., 
is making reputation at home and abroad as a 
physiologist; Dr. Harris and Dr. STEPHEN 
Situ are eminent as sanitarians. Among the 
rising young medical men is Dr. T. M. Coan 
(son of the celebrated missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands), who has written several brilliant 
articles for Harper's, Putnam’s, and the Galaxy 
magazines, on social and scientific topics. The 
lady M. D.’s are coming on apace. The Drs. 
ELIzABETH and Emiiy BLACKWELL, Dr. Cuar- 
LOTTE Lozrer, and Mrs. Dr. Haypon are the 
most prominent of them, and have a large prac- 
tice. Mrs. ANNA E. DENSMORE also ranks high. 
Several have incomes ranging from $2000 to 
$20,000. There are about fifty female students 
now in the medical colleges, etc., ete., ete. 

—Bret Harte, the new humorist of the day, 
is not only wonderfully clever in the fresh vein 
of poetry he has struck, but he is known in pri- 
vate life as a man of great purity of character, 
and many domestic virtues. Those who have 
enjoyed his refined hospitality and that of his 
accomplished wife, and seen him surrounded by 
his little group of ‘olive plants,’’ can attest 
that, like all true men, he shows to best advant- 
age in his home. An early Number of Harper's 
Weekly, to which he has become a regular con- 
tributor, will contain one of his quaint poems. 

—Lord BrovueHam’s autobiography is nearly 
ready for publication. When Lord B. was in- 
formed that Lord CAMPBELL was writing the 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’? he remarked (he 
didn’t like CAMPBELL) that if he proposed to 
write his (BRouGHAM’s) life, the very thought 
of such a thing ‘‘added an additional horror ta 
the pangs of death.” 

—Mrs. Cuiips, wife of the proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, is understood to be one of 
the best amateur vocalists in the country. 

—Mrs. T1Lz, of Philadelphia, a woman of un- 
daunted courage and perfect self- possession, 
saved the life and property of her husband a few 
nights since by putting a burglar to flight after 
he had made the husband insensible with, chlo- 
roform. 

—The Crown Prince of Prussia ig.said to be 
quite earnest in his desire for peace? He thinks 
that the war should have terminated with the 
capture of Sedan and Metz, ang that the Prussian 
army should never have raidéd into the heart of 
France. 
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» Wood Box with Lambrequin. 
. Tais_ wood box consists of a frame of stained oak, 
and is twenty-eight inches high, twenty-three inches 
long, and twenty-four inches wide at the top. The up- 
right posts, which are extended to form feet, aré joined 
at the sides by a flat bar at the top and two round bars 
below ‘this. The two round bars are finished at the 
ends by a large round knob of wood (see illustration), 
and serve to fasten on the lambrequins. A similar bar 
joins,the frame at the middle of the bottom, ‘The strips 
of the trimming are about six inches wide, and are made 
of dark brown enameled cloth, and bound and trimmed 
with light brown worsted braid, and finished -with a tas- 
sel at the pointed ends. First fasten three such strips 
of trimming to the under side of the upper bar with small 
tacks, letting them come nearly an inch apart. ‘Then 
il each of these strips on the inside of the box, first to 
e first round bar, and then to the second, in such a man- 
ner that they form loops, and the pointed ends hang be- 
lew the second row of loops as shown by the illustration. 
Having’ trimmed both sides of the box in this manner, 
cover the inside of the box with strong brown enameled 
ot fastening i? to the frame by means of tacks. Fur- 
nish the upper edgés of the box with brass handles (see 


iflusteation ), - 


*; , Bead and Card-board Napkin Ring. 
» 4 Fo make this napkin 1ing cut of card-board taken 
double from’ Fig! $1; Supplement, six pieces in connec- 


t ‘ 





For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 31. 


tion (Fig. 31 gives only two pieces of the napkin ring), so ° 
that the card-board strip counts six scallops on-each side. 
Close the card-board strip in a ring, pasting ‘the ends to- 
gethor with mucilage. Wind the outer edges and the inner 
straight pieces of the frame thus prepared with coarse knit- 
ting cotton, and then with garnet-colored beads strung on 
red thread. For the medallion centre of each seation pre-” 
pare, first, a ring of coarse knitting cotton of the shape 
shown by the illustration, and on this work button-hole 
stitches, and then wind it with garnet beads. Place an 
oval garnet bead in the middle of each ring, and fasten one 
of the medallions thus prepared in each of the compartments 
with short bead bars. For this fasten the working thread 
to the medallion, take up seven’ or eight beads,’ fasten the 


thread to the outer edge of the‘napkin ring, pass it under Fig: 2.—EsameLep Croru Lear For 


the bead windings to the point intended for the next bar, 
fthke up the requisite number of beads, fasten ‘to. the me- 
dallion, pass the thread to the point intended for the next 
bar, and continue in this manner until the medallion is fas- 


tened to the napkin ring by means of bars (see illustration). Having fastened a 
medallion in each of the six sections, sew large garnet beads on the outer edge 


of the ring between each two scallops. 


Enameled Cloth Flower-Pot Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
, ‘Luus flower-pot cover is six inches deep, fourteen inches and two-fifths broad Y 
at the bottom, and twenty-two inches and two-fifths broad atthetop, Itismade §. @_ i Wind the rings first with white cotton, and then with crystal beads strung oh 


at 


Fig, 1.—ENAMELED CLotu FLower-Potr Cover, 


of card-board, and covered with two shades of gray enameled 
cloth on the eutside and with brown enameled cloth on tht in- 
side. Narrow borders of bronze beads and a garland of gray 
enameled cloth leaves trim it as shown by the illustration, ‘To 
make the cover, prepare a card-board frame of the size above 
indicated, divide the outside of the frame into eight triangular 
sections, each of which is two inches and three-fifths wide at 
the top and an inch and four-fifths wide at the bottem. In the 
upper edge of each section cut a notch, as shown by the illws- 
tration, which must be an inch and a fifth deep at the middle. 


Now cover alternately one section with dark grav and one with 
light gray enameled cloth n the bottom of each of these pieces 
paste a triangular piece of brown enameled cloth two inches 
jong, the under edge being as wide a» the under edge of the sex 
on, and the top pointed I'vim those triangles all arownd, ex 
epting at the ad ns el ge thal ler of | ze beads worked 
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' as follows: ‘Thread each'end of a piece of brown sew- 
ing silk with a fine sewing-needle, take up four beads, 
pass the needles through the first of these so that both 
_ends of the thread cross each other in this bead ; + take 
up one bead on each end of the thread, pass the two 
threads cross-wise through a bead which must now be 
taken up, and repeat from > until the border is of the 
length desired. Sew on a similar border between each 
two sections of the cover, then paste brown enameled 
cloth on-the inside of the cover, sew a coarse white cot- 
ton cord on the upper and under edge of the cover, and 
over this work close bias bead stitches. For each stitch 
take on a sufficient number of beads to cover the cord, 
and in‘every second following st. take up two gold beads 
instead of bronze beads; these gold beads must altern- 
ate in the course of the work. Small tassels of bronze 
and gold beads trim the upper edge of the cover. For 
each of the leaves of the wreath cut of brown enameled 
cloth, which must previously have been pasted-on white 
tissue paper, one piece from Fig. 32, Supplement... Lay 
each of these pieces in a fold on the’ under side, along 
the double line. indicating the. middle vein of the leaf, 
and overhand the double material along the fold. 
Work the cross-wise veins in the same manner. This 
gives the leaf a raised appearance. - Define the veins 
with gold beads strung on a thread, and work the stem 


Vig. 1.—Sora-Prttow witn Tivy.—[See Page 61.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XII., Fig. 30. 





Beav Lamp-Cuimney Cover. 


with gold beads and wire (see Fig. 2). Finally, sew: 
the leaves on the flower-pot cover as shown by Fig. 1,’ 
and also tendrils worked with wire and gold beads.: 
Instead of the leaves, flowers of enameled cloth and 
beads, like that shown by Fig. 3, may be used. 


Sofa Pillow with Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus sofa pillow is made of linen and horse-hair, 
andiis covered with brown cloth and ornamented with 
appliqué figures; it is twenty-two inches and a half 
long and sixteen inches in circumference. Fig. 30, 
Supplement, gives a section of the embroidery design. 
The bouquets on the dark appliqué figures are worked 
with five different colors of brown silk twist, and the 
bouquets on the light figures ‘are worked with violet 
silk twist in satin stitch. The tidy, which is secured 
on the pillow with ribbon bows, is made of fine nan- 
sook, and ornamented with appliqué figures of white muslin and satin stitch em- 
broidery, and is scalloped around the edges. The illustration, page 61, shows the 
tidy spread out. Fig. 70, Supplement, gives a section of the design for the em- 
broidery. Finish the pillow with silk cord and tassels as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 3.—ENAMELED CLoTH AND Brap 
FLOWER FoR FLoweER-Por Cover. 


FLower-Pot Cover. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., 
Fig. 32. 


Bead Lamp-Chimney Cover. 
To make this lamp-chimney cover, a brass ring four inches in cireumferencc 
and seven brass rings each three inches and a fifth in circumference are required. 





Fig. 1.—Spanisp Reeps anp Beap Fiower-Por Cover. 


thread. ‘Then connect the small rings 
to the large ring and with each other by 
means of fine brass wire. Wind each 
two rings twice with a thread strung 
with chalk beads, and fasten to each of 
the small rings a loop of chalk beads 
two inches and two-fifths long, the ends 
of which are finished with tassels of 
crystal and chalk beads. ‘Twist the ends 
of the loops together. 


Flower-Pot Cover of Spanish 
Reeds and Beads, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus flower-pot cover is made of thin 


Geyreeman'’s Boot wire For Trmmane. Spanish reeds, silver wire, aud bronze 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 48 and 4. beads. To make it, twelve reeds each 
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thirteen inches and one-fifth long are required. Soak these in ae 5 ‘on abisurd details than any thing else; but to the visitor to Paris he 
boiling water, and berld them double in the shape of a loop. F d ; : wag invaluable; beggars, drunkards, dogs, and other nuisances fled 


These loops must be an inch wide at the bottom and an inch and 
three-fifths wide at the top. One-fifth of an inch from the under 
edges join the loops by means of a piece of wire, on which, after 
having passed it through each two bars coming together, take up 
the requisite number of beads (see Figs. 1 and 2). In the same 


before the*cocked-hat and rapier of those who are now known as 

“*Hattssmann’s ruffians.” You should see the streets now! ‘They 

are deserted, ‘but that+is the effect of the siege; dirty, which is from 

*thé want of Haussmainization; crowded with beggars of all coun- 

tries, vagrant musicians, cripples by the score, and dogs by the hun-' 
ange 
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Hoop ror Evperry Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., 
Figs. 24 and 25. 
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Fig. 8.—Luar ror Bow or Car.—Futt SIze. 


SearLer CasiwMere Hoon, 
Rroe Caanarrne “ — - 
suk CasnMerr Hoon. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 45°, 45°, and 46, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXTI., Figs, 47-49. 


Fig. 4.—Bow For Cap ror ELpERLY Lapy,—Har Size.—[See Fig. 8.] 


Fig. 2.--BLonpeE anp Lace Car FoR ELDERLY 
Fig. 1.—Btonxpr anp Laci: Cav ror ELDERLY Lapy.—Back. 
Lany.—-Feowr, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 26-28, 
Figs. 26-28. 

dred. Then every body sells every thing 
in the streets, from portraits of patriots at 
three sous each, to onions, carrots, and cel- 
ery at a franc the bundle. Imagine, ve old 
dwellers in Paris, a vegetable stall spread 
out on the pavement before Tortoni’s! If 


manner pass six more pieces of wire 
through the reeds; each two pieces must 
be three-fifths of an inch apart, and each 
two must be fastened on at intervals of an 
inch. Now wind each two reeds with 
beads strung on thread, and through each 
two. wires weave beads in the manner 
shown by the illustration. To the under 
wire of beads fasten a row of beads in such 
a manner that they shall come on the reed 
bars as shown by Fig. 1, and finish both 


poor Baron Haussmann could see his own 
Boulevard as I can thi Sunday afternoon, 
what would he think! At one vegetable 
stull an old woman is cheapening a cabbage 
which I have known by sight and smell f 





4 several ca t Mobilos are toss 
rows with short bead loops. for a drink; and the whole street i 
with cheap and extremely nasty caricate 
eee ee eee a ‘ 
The new police 20 about bv thre 
PARIS OF TO-DAY. snail's pace rned, 1 
theot ' ' 
paz, on the Sd of September, 1870, , 
was not only the grandes: city in Ku- rat \ 
rope, but the cleanest, the best ventilated, visi j 
and, in all the modern quarters, the best ’ with aire i 
drained. It is true that the policeman ' ‘ vy eirts 
used to vex and torment the resident, na Biack Gime Gass Benweors ron Reoemey Lany : : 
tive or foreign, bat more by his insistence For pattern and description » gow No L, Fign 14, - \ ne 
. 
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no vice, save perhaps idleness, in those penny- 
ware seats; and the Parisians are idle, and ca- 
pable of sitting down to an extent that neither 
presidents nor laws can cure. The Tuileries 
Gardens and the Palais Royal were beautifully 
kept: there was music for the bonnes to hear, 
and soldiers to look at—in fact, they were the 
nursery-gardens of Young France ; they are now 
as nasty as the ‘‘ square of Leicester.” 





A SONG OF A SONG. 


Best of a% music thou for me, 
Poor, simple Song! My mindful ear 
Throbs with a deeper thrill to hear 
Thine than all prouder minstrelsy 


The sweetest notes that float along 
The wind, when voices weave in one 
Soft harmonies of various tone, 

Touch not my heart as thine, Old Song! 


Long years ago, when we were young, 
Men’s fickle favor stayed its flight 
A day, maybe, and chanced to light 

On strains that now are seldom sung. 


Forgotten, though, by others, yet 
Thou hast such memories for me, 
That, though thou speakest mournfully, 
I would not for the world forget. 


Yet tottering on too tiny feet, 
I heard my mother hush to rest 
My baby brother on her breast 
With voice all full of love—so sweet 


That, as I dream of it, I long 
To rise from earth and hear again, 
If God so will, that gentle strain: 
The notes she sang were thine, Old Song! 


Now silver streaks my head; when, strong 
With youth, 7 whispered all my love 
To one who rests at home above, 

She, answering, spake thy words, Old Song! 


Whene’er thy music sounds among 
Sublimer melody, I weep ; 
And in my heart of hearts I keep 
Thy memory always green, Old Song! 





(Continued from No. 1, page 11.) 


MILLY DARRELL. 
A Story. 


By tas Avruor or “ Lavy Avpiey’s Sroret,” Eto. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ANGUS EGERTON IS REJECTED. 

HE expected storm came next day, and Mil- 
ly and I were caught in it. We had gone 
for a ramble across the moor, and were luckily 
within a short distance of Rebecca Thatcher's 
cottage when the first vivid flash broke through 
the leaden clouds, and the first long peal of thun- 
der came crashing over the open landscape. We 
set off for Mrs. Thatcher’s habitation at a run, 

and arrived there breathless. 

The herbalist was not alone. A tall dark fig- 
ure stood between us and the little window as we 
went in, blotting out all the light. 

Milly gave a faint cry of surprise; and as the 
figure turned toward us I recognized Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

In all our visits among the poor we had never 
met him before. 

** Caught again, young ladies!” he cried, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘ you've neither of you grown weather-wise 
yet, I see. Luckily you're under cover before 
the rain has begun. I think we shall have it 
pretty heavy presently. How surprised you look 
to see me here, Miss Darrell! Becky is a very 
old friend of mine. I remember her ever since 
Ican remember any thing. Shewas in my grand- 
father’s service once upon a time.” ~ 

“That I was, Mr. Egerton, and -there’s no- 
thing I wouldn't do for you and yours—for you, 
at least, for there’s none but you left now. But 
I suppose you'll be getting married one of these 
days; you're not going to let the old name of 
Egerton die out ?” 

Angus Egerton shook his head with a slow sad 
gesture, 

**T am too poor to marry, Mrs. Thatcher,” he 
said, ‘* What could I offer a wife but a gloomy 
old house, and a perpetual struggle to make hun- 
dreds do the work of thousands? I am too proud 
to ask the woman I love to sacrifice her future 
to me.” 

“*Cumber Priory is good enough for any wo- 
man that ever lived,” answered Rebecca Thatch- 
er. *‘Youdon't mean what you say, Mr. Egerton. 
You know that the name you bear is counted 
better than money in these parts.” 

He laughed, and changed the conversation. 

**T heard you young ladies talking a great 
deal of the Pensildon féte last night,” he said. 

“Did you really?” asked Milly; ‘‘you did 
not appear to be much interested in our conver- 
sation,” 

“Did I seem distrait? It is a way I have 
sometimes, Miss Darrell; but I can assure you 
I can hear two or three conversations at once. 
I think I heard all that you and the Miss Col- 
lingwoods were saying.” 

“Yon are going to Lady Pensildon’s on the 
3ist, I suppose?” Milly said. 

“T think not. I think of going abroad for 
the autumn. I have been rather a long time at 
Cumber, you know, and I'm afraid the restless 
fit is coming upon me again. I shall be sorry 
to go, too, for I had intended to torment you 
continually about your art studies, You have 


really a genius for landscape, you know, Miss 
Darrell ; you only want to be goaded into indus- 


self. Does your cousin, Mr. Stormont, draw, 
by-the-way ?” 

** Not at all.” 

“That's a pity. He seems a very clever 
young man. 1 suppose he will be a good deal 
with you, now that Mr. and Mrs. Darrell have 
returned ?” 

‘*He can not stay very long at atime. He 
has the chief position in papa’s counting-house.” 

**Indeed! He looked a little as if the cares 
of business weighed upon his spirit.” 

He glanced rather curiously at Milly while he 
was speaking of Mr. Stormont. Was he really 
going away, I wondered, or was that threat of 
departure only a lover-like ruse? 

The rain came presently with all the violence 
usual to a thunder-shower. We were prisoners 
in Mrs. Thatcher’s cottage for more than an 
hour—a happy hour, I think, to Milly, in spite 
of the closeness of the atmosphere and the med- 
ical odor of the herbs. Angus Egerton stood be- 
side her chair all the time, looking down at her 
bright face and talking to her, while Mrs. Thatch- 
er mumbled a long catalogue of her ailings and 
troubles into my somewhat inattentive ear. 

Once, while those two were talking about his 
intended departure, I heard Mr. Egerton say, 

‘If I thought any one cared about my stay- 
ing—if I could believe that any one would miss 
me ever so littlke—I should be in no hurry to 
leave Yorkshire.” 

Of course Milly told him that there were many 
people who would miss him—Mr. Collingwood, 
for instance, and all the family at the Rectory. 
He bent over her, and said something in a very 
low voice that brought vivid blushes to her face; 
and a few minutes afterward they went to the 
door to look at the weather, and stood there talk- 
ing till I had heard the last of Mrs. Thatcher’s 
woes, and was free to join them. I had never 
seen Milly look so lovely as she did just then, 
with her downcast eyes, and a little tremulous 
smile upon her perfect mouth. 

Mr. Egerton walked all the way home with us. 
The storm was quite over, the sun shining, and 
the air full of that cool freshness that comes aft- 
er rain. We talked of all kinds of things. Mr. 
Egerton had almost made up his mind to spend 
the autumn at Cumber, he told us; and he would 
go to the Pensildon féte, and take Milly’s side in 
the croquet match. He seemed in almost boyish 
spirits during that homeward walk. 

When we went up stairs to our rooms that 
night Milly followed me into mine. There was 
nothing new in this; we often wasted half an 
hour in happy, idle talk before going to. bed; 
but I was sure, from my darling’s manner, she 
had something to tell me. She went over to an 
open window, and stood there with her face 
turned away irom me, looking out across the 
distant moonlit sea. 

** Mary,” she said, after a very long pause, 
**do you think people are intended to be quite 
happy in this world ?” 

**My dear love, how can I answer such a 
question as that? I think that many people 
have their lives in their own hands, and that it 
rests with themselves to find happiness. And 
there are many natures that are elevated and 
purified by sorrow. I can not tell what is best 
for us, dear. I can not pretend to guess what 
this life was meant to be.” 

** There is something in perfect happiness that 
frightens one, Mary. It seems as if it could not 
last. If it could, if I dared believe in it, I should 
think that my life was going to be quite happy.” 

** Why should it be otherwise, my dear Milly ? 
I don’t think you have ever known much sor- 
row.” 

** Not since my mother died—and I was only 
a child then-—but that old pain has never quite 
gone out of my heart+ and papa’s marriage has 
been a greater grief to me than you would be- 
lieve, Mary. This house has never seemed to 
be really my home since then. No, dear; it is a 
new life that is dawning for me—and oh, such a 
bright one!” 

She put her arms round my neck, and hid her 
face upon my shoulder, 

**Can you guess what Angus Egerton said to me 
to-day ?”’ she asked, in a low, tremulous voice. 

**Was it something very wonderful, dear, or 
something as old as the world we live in?” 

**Not old to me, Mary—new and wonderful 
beyond all measure. I did not think he cared 
for me—I had never dared to hope; for I have 
liked him a little for a long time, dear, though 
I don’t suppose you ever thought so.” 

** My dear girl, I have known it from the very 
beginning. ‘Theré is nothing in this world more 
transparent than your thoughts about Angus 
Egerton have been to me.” 

**Oh, Mary, how could you! And I have 
been so careful to say nothing!” she cried, re- 
proachfully, ‘* But he loves me, dear. He has 
loved me for a long time, he says; and he has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

**What, after all those protestations about 
never asking a woman to share his poverty ?” 

“Yes, Mary; and he meant what he said. 
He told me that if I had been a penniless girl he 
should have proposed to me ever so long ago. 
And he is to see papa to-morrow.” 

**Do you think Mr. Darrell will ever consent 
to such a marriage, Milly ?” I asked, gravely. 

“*Why should he not? He can not go on 
thinking badly of Angus when every one else 
thinks so well of him, You must have seen how 
he has softened toward him since they met. Mr. 
Egerton’s old family and position are quite an 
equivalent for my money, whatever that may be. 
Oh, Mary, I don’t think papa can refuse his con- 
sent.” 

‘*T am rather doubtful about that, Milly. It’s 
one thing to like Mr. Egerton very well as a vis- 
itor—quite another to accept him as a son-in-law. 
Frankly, my dearest, I fear your father will be 
against the match.” 





try now and then by some severe critic like my- 
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see what it is—you are prejudiced against Mr. 
Egerton !” 

**T am only anxious for your welfare, darling. 
I like Mr. Egerton very much. It is difficult for 
any one to avoid liking him. But I confess that 
I can not bring myself to put entire trust in him.” 
“* Why not?” 

I did not like to tell her the chief reason for 
my distrust—that mysterious relation between 
Angus Egerton and Mrs, Darrell. The subject 
was a serious, almost a dangerous one; and I 
had no positive evidence to bring forward in 
proof of my fancy. It was a question of looks 
and words that had been full of significance to 
=, but which might seem to Milly to mean very 
ittle. 

‘* We can not help our instinctive doubts, dear. 
But if you can trust Mr. Egerton, and if your 
father can trust him, my fancies can matter very 
little. I can not stand between you and your 
love, dear—I know that.” 

** But you can make me very unhappy by your 
doubts, Mary,” she answered. 

I kissed her, and did my best to console her ; 
but she was not easily to be comforted, and left 
me in a half-sorrowful, half-angry mood. I had 
disappointed her, she told me—she had felt so 
sure of my sympathy ; and, instead of sharing her 
happiness, I had made her miserable by my fanci- 
ful doubts and gloomy forebodings. After she 
had gone, I sat by the window for a long time, 
thinking of her disconsolately, and feeling my- 
self very guilty. But I felt sure that Mr. Darrell 
would refuse to receive Angus Egerton as his 
daughter’s suitor, and that the course of this 
love-affair was not destined to be a smooth one. 

The result proved that I had been right. Mr. 
Egerton had a long interview with Mr. Darrell 
in the library next morning, during which his 
proposal was most firmly rejected. Milly and I 
knew that he was in the house, and my poor girl 
walked up and down our sitting-room with nerv- 
ously clasped hands and an ashy pale face all the 
time those two were together down stairs. 

She turned to me with a little piteous look 
when she heard Angus Egerton ride away from 
the front of the house. 

**Oh, Mary, what is my fate to be?” she asked. 
‘*T think he has been rejected. I do not think 
he would have gone away without seeing me if 
the interview had ended happily.” 

A servant came to summon us both to the 
library. We went down together, Miily’s cold 
hand clasped in mine. 

Mr. Darrell was not alone. His wife was sit- 
ting with her back to the window, very pale, and 
with an angry brightness in her eyes. 

** Sit down, Miss Crofton,” Mr. Darrell said, 
very coldly ; ‘‘ and you, Milly, come here.” 

She went toward him with a slow, faltering 
step, and sank down into the chair to which he 
pointed, looking at him all the time in an eager, 
beseeching way, that I think mnst have gone to 
his heart. He was standing with his back to the 
empty fire-place, and remained standing through- 
out the interview. 

‘**T think you know that I love you, Milly,” he 
began, ‘‘and that your happiness is the chief de- 
sire of my mind.” 

**T am sure of that, papa.” 

** And yet you have deceived me.” 

** Deceived you? Oh, papa, in what way ?” 

“By encouraging the hopes of a man whom 
you must have known I would never receive as 
your husband ; by suffering your feelings to be- 
come engaged, without one word of warning to 
me, and in a manner that you must have known 
would not fail to be most obnoxious to me.” 

** Oh, papa, I did not know; it was only yes- 
terday that Mr. Egerton spoke for the first time. 
There has been nothing hidden from you.” 

**Nothing? Do you call your intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man nothing? He may 
have delayed any actual declaration until my re- 
turn, with an artful appearaace of consideration 
for me; but a kind of love-affair must have been 
going on all the time.” 

‘* No, indeed, papa ; until yesterday there was 
never any thing but the most ordinary acquaint- 
ance. Mary knows—” 

** Pray don’t appeal to Miss Crofton,” her fa- 
ther interrupted, sternly. ‘‘ Miss Crofton has 
done very wrong in encouraging this affair. Miss 
Crofton heard my opinion of Angus Egerton a 
long time ago.” 

‘* Mary has done nothing to encourage our ac- 
quaintance. It has been altogether a matter of 
accident from first to last. What have you said 
to Mr. Egerton, papa? Tellme at once, please.” 

She said this with a quiet firmness, looking 
bravely up at him all the while. 

‘**T have told him that nothing would ever in- 
duce me to consent to such a marriage. I have 
forbidden him ever to see you again.” 

‘*'That seems very hard, papa.” 

**T thought you knew my opinion of Mr. 
Egerton.” 

“Tt would change if you knew more of him.” 

‘**Never. I might like him very well as a 
member of society; I could never approve of 
him asason-in-law. Besides, I have other views 
for you—long-cherished views—which I hope 
you will not disappoint.” 

** I don’t know what you mean by that, papa; 
but I know that I can never marry any one ex- 
cept Mr. Egerton. I may never marry at all, if 
you refuse to change your decision upon this sub- 
ject; but I am quite sure I shall never be the 
wife of any one else.” 

Her father looked at her angrily. That hard 
expression about the lower part of the face, which 
I had noticed in his portrait and in himself from 
the very first, was intensified to-day. He looked 
a stern, resolute man, whose will was not to be 
moved by a daughter's pleading. 

** We shall see about that by-and-by,” he said. 
‘**T am not going to have my plans defeated by a 
girl’s folly. I have been a very indulgent father, 





‘*Mary,” cried Milly, reproachfully, ‘‘I can 


have to obey me, Milly, or you will find yourself 
a substantial sufferer by-and-by.” 

‘*If you mean that you will disinherit me, 
papa, I am quite willing that you should do that,” 
Milly answered, resolutely. ‘* Perhaps you think 
Mr. Egerton cares for my fortune. Put him to 
the test, papa. Tell him that you will give me 
nothing, and that he may take me on that con- 
dition.” 

Augusta Darrell turned upon her step-daugh- 
ter with a sudden look in her face that was al- 
most like a flame. 

**Do you think him so disinterested ?” she 
asked. ‘* Have you such supreme confidence in 
his affection ?” 

“* Perfect confidence.” 

‘* And you do not believe that mercenary con- 
siderations have any weight with him? You do 
not think that he is eager to repair his shattered 
fortunes? You think him all truth and devotion? 
He, a blasé man of the world, of six-and-thirty ; 
a man who has outlived the possibility of any 
thing like a real attachment; a man who lav- 
ished his whole stock of feeling upon the one at- 
tachment of his youth.” 

She said all this very quietly, but with a sup- 
pressed bitterness. I think it needed all her 
powers of restraint to keep her from some pas- 
sionate outburst that would have betrayed the 
secret of her life. I was now more than eyer con- 
vinced that she had known Angus Egerton in the 
past, and that she had loved him. 

‘**You see I am not afraid of his being put to 
the test,” Milly said, proudly. ‘‘I know that he 
loved some one very dearly a long time ago. 
He spoke of that yesterday. He told me that 
his old love had died out of his heart years ago.” 

**He told youa lie,” cried Mrs. Darrell. ‘Such 
things never die. ‘They sleep, perhaps—like the 
creatures that hide themselves in the ground and 
lie torpid all the winter—but with one breath of 
the past they flame into life again.” 

‘*T am not going to make any such foolish 
trial of your lover’s faith, Milly,” said Mr. Dar- 
rell, ‘* Whether your fortune is or is not a para- 
mount consideration with him can make no pos- 
sible difference in my decision. Nothing will ever 
induce me to consent to your marrying him. Of 
course, if you choose to defy me, you are of age 
and yourown mistress; but on the day that makes 
you Angus Egerton’s wife you will cease to be 
my daughter.” 

‘** Papa,” cried Milly, ‘“‘you will break my 
heart.” 

‘* Nonsense, child; hearts are not so easily 
broken. Let me hear no more of this unfortu- 
nate business. I have spoken to you very plain- 
ly, in order that there might be no chance of mis- 
understanding between us; and I rely upon your 
honor that there shall be no clandestine meeting 
between you and Angus Egerton in the future. 
I look to yoa, Miss Crofton, also, and shall hold 
you answerable for any accidental encounters out 
walking.” 

**You need not be afraid, papa,” Milly an- 
swered, disconsolately. ‘‘I dare say Mr. Eger- 
ton will leave Yorkshire, as he spoke of doing 
yesterday.” 

‘*T hope he may,” said Mr. Darrell. 

Milly rose to leave the room. Half-way to- 
ward the door she stopped, and turned her white, 
despairing face toward her father with a hopeless 


OOK. 

‘*T shall obey you, papa,” she said. ‘‘I could 
not bear to forfeit your love, even for his sake. 
But I think you will break my heart.” 

Mr. Darrell went over to her and kissed her. 

‘*T am acting best for your ultimate happiness, 
Milly, be sure of that,” he said, in a kinder tone 
than he had used before. ‘‘ There, my love, go 
and be happy with Miss Crofton, and let us all 
agree to forget this business as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 

This was our dismissal. We went back to Mil- 
ly’s pretty sitting-room, where the sun was shin- 
ing and the warm summer air blowing on birds 
and flowers, and books and drawing materials, 
and all the airy trifles that had made our lives 
pleasant to us until that hour. Milly sat down 
on a low stool at my feet, and buried her face in 
my lap, refusing all comfort. She sat like this 
for about an hour, weeping silently, and then rose 
suddenly and wiped the tears from her pale face. 

**T am not going to lead you a miserable life 
about this, Mary,” she said. ‘‘ We will never 
speak of it after to-day. And I will try to domy 
duty to papa, and bear my life without that new 
happiness, which made it seem so bright. Do 
you think Mr. Egerton will feel the disappoint- 
ment very much, Mary ?” 

‘He can not help feeling it, dear, if he loves 
you—as I believe he does.” 

“* And we might have been so happy together! 
I was dreaming of Cumber Priory all last night. 
I thought it had been restored with some of my 
money, and that the old house was full of life and 
brightness, Will he go away, do you think, 
Mary?’ 

**T should think it very likely.” 

‘*And I shall never see him any more. I could 
not forfeit papa’s love, Mary.” 

**Tt would be a hard thing if you were to do 
that for the sake of a stranger, dear.” 

**No, no, Mary; he is not a stranger to me; 
Angus Egerton is not a stranger. I know that 
he is noble and good. But my father was all the 
world to me a year ago. I could not do without 
his love. I must obey him.” 

*¢ Believe me, dear, it will be wisest and best 
to do so. You can not tell what changes may 
come to pass 1n the future. Obedience will make 
you very dear to your father ; and the time may 
come in which he wiil think better of Mr. Eger- 
ton.” 

‘*Oh, Mary, if I could hope that!” 
“Hope for every thing, dear, if you do your 
duty.” 

She grew a little more cheerful after this, and 





but I am not a weak or yielding one. You will 





met her father at dinner with quite a placid face, 
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though it wasstill very pale. Mrs. Darrell looked 
at her wonderingly, and with a half-contemptu- 
ous expression, I thought, as if this passion of 
her step-daughter’s seemed to her a very poor 
thing, after all. 

Before the week was out we heard that Mr. 
Egerton had left Yorkshire. We did not go to 
the Pensildon féte. Milly had a cold, and kept 
her room, much to the regret of the Misses Col- 
lingwood, who called every day to inquire about 
her. She made this cold—which was really a 
very slight affair—an excuse for a week's soli- 
tude, and at the end of that time reappeared 
among us with no trace of her secret sorrow. It 
was only I, who was always with her, and knew 
her to the core of her heart, who could have told 
how hard a blow that disappointment had been, 
and how much it cost her to bear it so quietly. 





CHAPTER X. 
CHANGES AT THORNLEIGH. 


Tue autumn and the early winter passed mo- 
notonously enough. ‘There was a good deal of 
company at Thornleigh Manor at first, for Mrs. 
Darrell hated solitude; but after a little time 
she grew tired of the people her husband knew, 
and the dinners and garden-parties became less 
frequent. I had found ont, very soon after her 
return, that she was not happy—that this easy, 
prosperous life was in some manner a burden to 
her. It was only inher husband’s presence that 
she made any pretense of being pleased or inter- 
ested in things. With him she was always the 
same—always deferential, affectionate, and at- 
tentive; while he, on his side, was the devoted 
slave of her every whim and wish. 

She was not unkind to Milly, but those two 
seemed instinctively to avoid each other. 

The winter brought trouble to Thornleigh 
Manor. It was well for Milly that she had tried 
to do her duty to her father, and had submitted 
herself patiently to his will. About a fortnight 
before Christmas Mr. Darrell went to North 
Shields to make his annual investigation of the 
wharves and warehouses, and to take a kind of 
review of the year’s business. He néver return- 
ed alive. He was seized with an apoplectic fit 
in the office, and carried to his hotel speechless. 
His wife and Milly were summoned by a tele- 
graphic message, and started for Shields by the 
first train that could convey them there; but 
they were too late. He expired an hour before 
their arrival. 

I need not dwell upon the details of that sad 
time. Milly felt the blow severely; and it was 
long before I saw her smile after that dark De- 
cember day on which the fatal summons came. 
She had lost much of her joyousness and bright- 
ness after the disappointment about Angus Eger- 
ton, and this new sorrow quite crushed her. 

They brought Mr. Darrell’s remains to Thorn- 
leigh, and he was buried in the family vault un- 
der the noble old church, where his father and 
mother had been buried before him. He had 
been very popular in the neighborhood, and was 
sincerely regretted by all who had known him. 

Julian Stormont was chief mourner at the un- 
pretentious funeral. He seemed much affected 
by his uncle’s death; and his manner toward 
his cousin had an unusual gentleness. 

I was present at the reading of the will, which 
took place in the dining-room immediately after 
the funeral. Mrs. Darrell, Milly, Mr. Stormont, 
myself, and the family lawyer were the only per- 
sons assembled in the spacious room, which had 
a dreary look without the chief of the house- 
hold. 

The will had been made a few months after 
Mr. Darrell’s second marriage. It was very 
simple in its wording. ‘To Julian Stormont he 
left a sum of five thousand pounds, to be paid 
out of his funded property ; all the rest of this 
property, with the sum to be realized by the sale 
of the business at North Shields and its belong- 
ings—an amount likely to be very large—was to 
be divided equally between Mrs. Darrell and her 
step-daughter. ‘Thornleigh Manor was left to 
Mrs. Darrell for her life, but was to revert to 
Milly, or Milly’s heirs, at her death; and Milly 
was to be entitled to occupy her old home until 
her marriage. 

In the event of Milly’s dying unmarried, her 
share of the funded property was to be divided 
equally between Mrs, Darrell and Julian Stor- 
mont, and in this case the Thornleigh estate was 
to revert to Julian Stormont after the death of 
Mrs. Darrell. The executors to the will were 
Mr. Foreman the lawyer and Mrs. Darrell. 

Milly’s position was now one of complete in- 
dependence. Mr. Foreman told her that after 
the sale of the iron-works she would have an in- 
come of something like four thousand a year. 
She had been of age for more than six months, 
and there was no one to come between her and 
perfect independence. 

Knowing this, I felt that it was more than 
probable Mr. Egerton would speedily return to 
renew his suit; and I had little doubt that it 
would be successful. I knew how well Milly 
loved him; and now that her father was gone 
she could have no motive for refusing him. 

** You will stay with me, won't you, Mary ?” 
she said to me as we sat by the fire in mournful 
silence that afternoon. ‘‘ You are my only com- 
fort now, dear. I suppose I shall remain here— 
for some time, at any rate. Augusta spoke to 
me very graciously, and begged that I would 
make this my home, according to my father’s 
wish. We should not interfere with each other 
in any way, she said, and it was indeed more 
than probable she would go on the Continent 
with her maid early in the spring, and leave me 
sole mistress of Thornleigh. She doubted if she 
could ever endure the place now, she said. She 
is not like me, Mary. I shall always have a 
melancholy love for the house in which I have 
lived so happily with my father.” 





So I remained with my dear girl, and life at 
Thornleigh Manor glided by in a quiet, melan- 
choly fashion. If Mrs. Darrell grieved for her 
dead husband, her sorrow was of a cold, tearless 
kind; but she kept her own rooms a deal, 
and we did not see much of her. The Colling- 
woods were full of sympathy for their ‘‘ darling 
Milly,” and their affection had some cheering 
influence upon her mind. From them she heard 
occasionally of Mr. Egerton, who was traveling 
in the wildest regions of Northern Europe. She 
very rarely spoke of him herself at this time; 
and once when I mentioned his name she check- 
ed me reproachfully. 

“Don’t speak about him, Mary,” she said; 
**T don’t want to think of him. It seems like a 
kind of treason against papa. It seems like tak- 
ing advantage of my dear father’s death.” 

‘* Would you refuse to marry him, Milly, if he 
were to come back to you, now that you are your 
own mistress ?” 

**T don’t know that, dear. I think I love him 
too much to do that. And yet it would seem 
like a sin against my father.” 

The spring months passed, and Milly brighten- 
ed a little as the days went by. She spent a great 
deal of time among her poor; and I think her 
devotion to that duty helped her to put aside her 
sorrow more than any thing else could have done. 
I was always with her, sharing in all her work; 
and I do not believe she had a thought hidden 
from me at this time. 

Mrs. Darrell had not gone abroad yet. She 
lived a useless, listless life, doing nothing, and 
caring for nothing, as it seemed. More than 
once she made preparations for her departure, 
and then changed her mind at the last moment. 

Late in June we heard of Mr. Egerton’s return 
to Cumber, and a few days after that he came 
to Thornleigh. Mrs. Darrell was»in her own 
room, Milly and I alone in the drawing-room, 
when he called. My poor girl turned very pale, 
and the tears came into her eyes, as she and An- 
gus Egerton met. He spoke of her loss with ex- 
treme delicacy, and was full of tender sympathy. 
He had news to tell her of himself. <A distant 
relation of his mother’s had died lately, leaving 
him six thousand a year. He had come back to 
restore Cumber to its old splendor, and to take 
his proper place in the county. 

While they were talking together in low, con- 
fidential tones, not at all embarrassed by my 
presence, Mrs, Darrell came into the room. She 
was paler than usual; but there was an anima- 
tion in her face that had not been there for a 
long time. She received Mr. Egerton very gra- 
ciously, and insisted upon his staying to dinner. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. I had 
never seen Augusta Darrell so agreeable, so fas- 
cinating, as she was that night. She touched 
the piano for the first time since her husband’s 
death, and sang and played with all her old fire, 
keeping Angus Egerton a prisoner by the side of 
the piano. Hers was not music to be heard with 
inditference by the coldest ear. 

He came again very soon, and came often. 
The restorations at Cumber had begun, and he 
insisted on our driving over to see what he was 
going to do, We went in compliance with this 
wish, and were entertained with an elegant lunch- 
eon in the noble old tapestried dining-room. 

It was not very long before Mr. Egerton had 
renewed his suit, and had been accepted. Had 
Mr. Darrell lived, the altered circumstances of 
the suitor would, in all probability, have made 
some alteration in his ideas upon this subject. 
He could no longer have supposed Angus Eger- 
ton influenced by mercenary feelings. 

My darling seemed perfectly happy in her en- 
gagement, and I shared her happiness. I was 
always to live with her, she said, at Cumber as 
well as at Thornleigh. She had told Angus this, 
and he was pleased that it should be so. I thought 
that she would have no need of me in her wedded 
days, and that this loving fancy of hers was not 
likely to be realized ; but I allowed her to cher- 
ish it—time enough for our parting when it needs 
must come. My youth had been brightened by 
her love; and I should be brave enough to face 
the world alone when she began her new life, 
assured that in my day of trouble I should al- 
ways find a haven in her affection. 

They were to be married in the following 
spring. Mr. Egerton had pleaded hard for an 
earlier date; but Milly would not diminish her 
year of mourning for her father, and he was fain 
to submit. The appointed time was advanced 
from April to February. He was to take his 
young wife abroad, and to show her all those 
scenes in which his wandering life had been 
spent ; and then they were to return to Cumber, 
and Milly was to begin her career as the wife of 
a country squire. 

Julian Stormont came to Thornleigh, and heard 
of the engagement from Mrs. Darrell. He still 
occupied his old position in the business at North 
Shields, which had been bought by a great capi- 
talist in the iron way. He received the news of 
Milly’s betrothal very quietly; but he offered 
her no congratulations upon the subject. I hap- 
pened to be on the terrace alone with him one 
morning during his stay, waiting for Milly to 
join me, when he spoke to me about this busi- 
ness. 

‘*So my cousin is going to throw herself away 
upon that man?” he said. 

‘*You must not call it throwing herself away, 
Mr. Stormont,” I answered; ‘‘ Mr. Egerton is 
devoted to your cousin, and the change in his 
circumstances makes him a very good match for 
her.” 

‘*The change in his circumstances has not 
changed the man,” he returned, in an angry tone. 
‘* No good can come of such a marriage.” 

‘*You have no right to say that, Mr. Stormont.” 

‘*T have the right given me by conviction. A 
happy marriage !—no, it will not be a happy mar- 
riage, be sure of that!” 

He said this with a vindictive look that star- 





tled me, well as I knew that he could not feel 
very kindly toward Milly’s lover. The words 
might mean little, but to me they sounded like a 
threat. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


4 ey closing days of 1870 record the success of 
a bold undertaking, which was commenced 
thirteen years ago. The great natural barrier 
between France and Italy has been overcome at 
last, and the workmen in the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel have met and greeted each other midway 
within the solid rock, more than one mile be- 
neath the summit of the Alps, and nearly four 
miles from both the Frenchand Italian entrances. 
Napoleon I. constructed a road for thirty miles 
through the pass of Mont Cenis, and for many 
years that was the only highway between France 
and Italy. A few years ago a railway was built 
over the mountain ridge; but the passage over 
was always slow, impeded by heavy snow, and 
liable to accidents from avalanches. In 1857 the 

reat tunnel was begun on the Italian side, at 

ardonneche. A little later operations were 
commenced on the French side, at Fourneaux. 
Mont Cenis, from which it takes its name, is 
seventeen or eighteen miles from the French en- 
trance, and more than twenty from the Italian 
entrance, but being better known than any of 
the summits in the vicinity, it has the honor of 
giving a name to the tunnel. The whole dis- 
tance—nearly eight miles—has been worked from 
each end, as the mountain is far too high to ad- 
mit the sinking of “shafts,” as is the ordinary 
practice in long tunnels. This made it neces- 
sary, also, to devise some new mode of ventila- 
tion. By an ingenious system of machinery, out- 
side the tunnel, when a blast was fired a full flow 
of the compressed air was admitted, which in- 
stantly blew the clouds of suffocating smoke and 
rt away toward the mouth of the tunnel, and 
eft the working end amply supplied with cool, 
dry, fresh air. This grand device also furnished 
power to drive the machinery, and heat for the 
forges outside. It is certainly a wonderful tri- 
umph of engineering science that the workmen 
could be so guided as to meet exactly, at a dis- 
tance of nearly four miles from each entrance. 
The tunnel runs through schist, quartz, and lime- 
stone, and the rock has proved of extraordinary 
hardness; but that having been conquered, 
Mont Cenis tunnel will be an important link in 
the great chain of commercial communication 
around the world. 





If any one desires to visit the polar regions he 
must be trained to live as the Esquimaux do, 
and eat plenty of raw meat, and imbibe oil. 
Captain Hall recently stated that he had eaten 
in one day fifteen pounds of raw meat, washed 
down with two and a half pints of train-oil. 
Then he could defy the cold. This is really de- 
voting one’s self to the cause of science! 





The private carriage of General Prim, in which 
he was riding when attacked by the assassins, 
was in the line of cortége at the funeral of the 
statesman, the horses being covered with mourn- 
ing trappings. The vehicle attracted much at- 
tention. The panels and sides were riddled with 
bullets, the glass broken, and the lining burned 
and bloody. The aid, who rode beside the Gen- 
eral, states that he threw up his hand to ward 
off the intruding weapons from his chief. His 
hand was shot to fragments, and amputation be- 
low the elbow was thought to be necessary. 





About one hundred and fifty pictures, by emi- 
nent foreign artists, were added to the winter 





exhibition of the Academy of Design. These 
were purchased in Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and 
other foreign cities, just before the commence- 
ment of the war, and, of course, have not been 
exhibited before in this country. 


An exchange inveighs against the use of pet 
names for grown-up women: ‘How it would 
point a verse of Scripture to have it put in mod- 
ern style, thus: ‘Now a certain man was sick, 
named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of Mollie 
and her sister Mattie!” ‘We should say that it 
would be altogether too much of what might be 
a very good thing in some circumstances. 





In a letter written by a lady in Paris a few 
weeks ago, and sent out of the city by balloon, 
she says: ‘‘Wine was never so cheap. Flour 
has not risen, it being twelve sous a pound. 
People are certainly eating rats and cats; but 
rats, the gentlemen tell me, are better than rab 
bit—in fact, between rabbit and squirrel. Cats 
have always been eaten in Paris, and are better 
than rabbit. The confectioners’ shops are full 
of cakes and pies. There are apples and pears in 
plenty. So that when you hear the starvation 
ery, there is no need; only fresh meat can not 
be had every day. In lieu they give us codfish, 
herring, pork.’’ Nevertheless, from other ac- 
counts we learn of much scarcity of food wed 
the common people, and also great lack of fue 





In Belgium rats are being eaten, not from ne- 
cessity, but in order to follow the Parisian fash- 
ion—such a ruling passion has imitation of the 
Parisians become. A rat supper recently oc- 
curred in Tournay, and the guests wereso much 
delighted that another is soon to come off. Rat 
with mushrooms is said to be delicious. 





New journals continue to appear in Paris, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of paper; but they 
have only a precarious existence. 





From Washington there has come accounts of 
a sort cf house-cleaning in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury. Whispers were rife 
among snowy-headed clerks that in the depths 
of a certain vault were untold treasures—pearls 
and diamonds and jewels of priceless value. 
Nine wonderful locks, whose secret was known 
only to three men in the country, barred the 
outer world from these mysterious and unknown 
valuables. Unknown, we say, for even the Treas- 
urer declared his ignorance of the contents of 
this depository. So one day, the awful keys hav- 
ing been turned by the authorized dignitaries, an 
investigation began. Our space will admit only 
of mentioning a few of the many hidden things 
that came to light. First a sealed box contain- 
ing a heavy bottle of attar of roses, which tradi- 
tion says some East Indian prince sent to Martin 
Van Buren. Then a bottle of remarkably fine 
pearls; next a vial of diamonds, small but beau- 





tiful; some gold ornaments; another box con- 
taining pearls and diamonds, with a small piece 
of paper, upon which was written: ‘‘ These jew- 
els had originally been presented to Martin Van 
Buren, but had been stolen from a case in the 
Patent-office on the night of November 8, 1848.”’ 
After these there were brought out bonds and 
titles and records—documents of various kinds, 
which would not be of so much interest to our 
readers as the jewels we have mentioned. 





The following story is told of Alexandre Du- 
mas at a time when he was writing a serial novel 
for a Paris daily journal : 

One day the Marquis De P—— called on him. 

“Dumas,” said he, “have you composed the 
= of the story now being published in 
the ——? 

“Of course.”’ 

“Does the heroine die at the end ?”’ 

“Of course; dies ofconsumption. Aftersuch 
- toms as I have described, how could she 

ive? 

** You must make her live. 
the catastrophe.”’ 

**T can not.” 

“Yes, you must; for on your heroine’s life de- 
pends my daughter’s.”’ 

‘*Your daughter's ?”’ 

“Yes; she has all the various symptoms of 
consumption which you have described, and 
watches mournfully for every number of your 
novel, reading her own fate in that of your hero- 
ine’s. Now, if you make your heroine live, my 
daughter, whose imagination has been deeply 
impressed, will live too.” 

“Come! a life to save is-a temptation—” 

** Not to be resisted.” 

Dumas changed his last chapter. 
recovered, and was happy. 

About five years afterward Dumas met the 
Marquis at a party. 

** Ah, Dumas!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ let me intro- 
duce you to my daughter; she owes her life to 
you. There she is.” 

“ That fine, handsome woman, who looks like 
Joan d’Are ?”’ 

“Yes. She is married, and has four children.” 

“And my novel four editions,” said Dumas; 
“so we are quits.” 


You must change 


His heroine 


The Prussians at Arnonville indulged, in some 
of their leisure hours, in a féte champetre, and an 
open-air theatre was improvised in one of the 

arks. In the midst of a comic scene, wherein 
enon was represented as Lp py respects 
to Madame Germania, a couple of shells from 
Fort St. Denis fell not far from the spectators, 
and brought the performances to a hasty con- 
clusion. 





It is worth while to bear in mind that if a per- 
son has swallowed poison, and no recognized 
antidote is at hand, the best thing to do is to 
= warm or cold water as fast as possible. Tep- 
d water is the best, as that opens the pores of 
the skin, and causes vomiting; but if that is not 
at hand, do not wait, but give cold, until a phy- 
sician arrives. While this will not cure all cases 
of poisoning, it will cure some, and benefit in 
all instances. 





Glass pearls, a common and inexpensive 
though beautiful ornament, are produced by a 
very singular process. In 1656 a Venetian dis- 
covered by accident that the scales of a tiny fish, 
called bleakfish, possessed the property of com- 
municating a pearly hue to water. By experi- 
menting he found that beads dipped into this 
water assumed, when dried, the appearance of 
pearls. It proved, however, that the pearly 
coat, when placed outside, was easily rubbed off; 
and the next improvement was to make the 
beads hollow. The making of these beads is 
carried on to this day in Venice. The beads are 
all blown separately. By means of a small tube 
the insides are delicately coated with the pearly 
liquid, and a waxed coating is placed over that. 
It requires the scales of four thousand fish to 
produce half a pint of the liquid, to which a small 
quantity of sal ammonia and isinglass is after- 
ward added. 

Cases of sudden death are very often referred 
to disease of the heart. The real truth is that a 
large number of sudden deaths are caused by 
congestion of the lungs. Sixty-nine cases of 
sudden death were made the subjects of thor- 
ough examination by a scientific congress in 
Europe, not long since. It was ascertained that 
forty-six of these died from congestion of the 
lungs, and only two from heart disease. When 
it is remembered that congestion of the lungs is 
generally caused by cold feet, tight clothing, 
going suddenly from a hot room into the cold 
air (especially after speaking or singing), sitting 
still until chilled after being heated by exercise, 
and from like causes, it will be perceived that it 
is often in one’s own power to avoid probable 
sudden death. 





It is reported—though we don’t believe it— 
that in a fashionable boarding-house in Twenty- 
first Street, the following ‘‘ Notice to Boarders” 
is furnished to every inmate: ‘‘ The gentleman 
must not put his feet on the mantel in winter, 
nor out of the window in summer, and the lady 
must not write her name on the glass with a 
quartz pin. Thesingle gentleman must not play 
the trombone, nor make love to the servants, 
nor comb his whiskers at the table. If he does, 
he won’t answer. The lady must not turn up 
her nose at every thing on the table, unless she 
has a natural pug, and none of the party must 
drink or talk with a mouthful of victuals, nor 
must they fight for the top buckwheat cake. 
Terms liberal; board paid weekly in advance.” 





It is stated that General Von Moltke has been 
preparing for the invasion of France for the last 
ten years. Asa tourist he has explored all parte 
of the country. On his excursions into France 
he was accompanied by his daughter, who al 
ways carried an album, which she filled with 
pencil sketches ; and she also aided her father in 
taking notes and revising maps. 





A Pennsylvania wife claims a divorce on the 
ground that her husband represented himself 
to be a very wealthy man, worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; that she had married him 
on that representation, but that she found he was 
only a gardener, whose only property consisted 
in a well-stocked cabbage garden, an orchard, 
and a cottage, 






































Fig. 2.—SLEEVE 
FOR COLLAR WITH 
Porntep Tass. 
For pattern and description 

see Supplement, 
No. X¥VL, Fig. \, 


58 and 59. 


Fig. 1.—Nertrep Gurpure 


Fig. 2.—SLEEve 
CoLiar. 


FOR COLLAR 
with Rounpep Tass. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXIX., Figs. 68 and 69. 













Fig. 1.—Cotiar with Porntep Tass. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVL., Fig. 57. 


Netted Guipure Collar 
and Under-Sleeves, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Cottar witn Rovnpep Tass, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., 
Figs. 65-67. 


*. (excepting the upper cross-wise 
? edge); the insertion must be 


Tus collar consists of a % two-fifths of an inch wide, and 
double strip of linen cambric ~*~ must be held in slightly in join- 
four-fifths of an inch wide > ing it with the under rounded 


edge of the tabs. Join a large 
and a small tab on one side by 
means of an open-work inser- 
tion, and sew the tabs between 
the double material of the col- 
lar according to the corresponding figures. 
Trim the collar and tabs with gathered lace 


which is sloped toward the 

ends until two-fifths of an 

inch wide there; at the front netted guipure 
corners are set on, and the upper edge is 
trimmed with narrow netted guipure edging ; 
join the collar with a short chemisette. For 
each of the corners prepare a three-cornered 




















Fig. 2.—SLeeve ror CoLLar 
AND CHEMISETTE, 
[See Page 57. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 53. 


Fig. 2.—SLerVE Por 
Nerreo Geipure CoLrar. 


3nack CASHMERE TALMA.—FROnT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No KV 


edging two-fifths of an inch 
wide. Set the completed col- 
lar on a chemisette, and fin- 
ish the collar with a bow of 
colored ribbon in front. Arrange the enffs to 


piece of straight netting, and No. XV., Figs, 33*, 33", and 34, 
embroider it in point de reprise. 
Cut the under-sleeves from Fig. 58 of No. 























Biack Casumpre Tatma.—Back, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV.. Figs. 33°, 53°, and 34. 
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Som 


s Girt rrom 8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description sce Supple- 
ment, No. VIIT., Figa, 21-23. 




















Fig. 1.—Sorr wits Over Dress ror Fig. 2.—Svit ror 

Boy From 7 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 

For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. 


XXVI. of the Supplement. For the cuff take 
a straight bias strip of linen cambric eighteen 
inches and a half long: it must be six inches 
and a half wide at the middle, and sloped to- 
ward the ends until four inches wide there. 
Join diamonds of netted guipure with it, and 
edge these with netted guipure lace. 


Collar and Under-Sleeves with 
Rounded Tabs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts collar and the coffs are of fine linen, 
and are trimmed with lace insertion and pleated 
Valenciennes edging. ‘To make the collar cut 
of linen taken double one piece from Fig. 65, 
Supplement, and from Figs. ¢6 and 67 each two 
pieces. First sew lace insertion between the 
double material of the tabs all around the edges 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror 


Boy From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Suit ror Girt FROM 
12 ro 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VII, Figs. 17-20. 


correspond with the collar, as shown by the il- 
lustration and Figs. 68 and 69 of the Supple- 
ment. Cut the under-sleeves from Fig. 58 of 
No. XXVI., Supplement. 


Swiss Muslin and Bruges Lace Fichu- 
Collar and Under-Sleeves. 
See illustration on page 57. 
Tris collar and the under-sleeves are of 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with Bruges lace, ap- 


| plication embroidered figures, and bows of vio- 


let velvet ribbon. ‘To make the collar cut one 
piece from Fig. 60, Supplement. At the mid- 
dle of the back and at the front corners turn 
over the collar on the outside in a revers along 
the dotted line given, ‘Trim the outer edge 


| of the collar with lace, and fasten the point of 
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Fig. 5.—Frock 
FoR GIRL FROM 
1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 6.—Suir ror Giri FROM 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 13-16. 





Scartet CasumMere TALMa. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N ‘igs. 5*, 5°, and 6. 









Fig. 7.—Svit ror 


YEARS OLD. 











Boy rrom 10 To 12 


For description see Suppl. 
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every revers on the collar according to the corresponding figures. Then 
pleat the collar according to the dotted and straight lines given on Fig. 60, 
so that the dotted lines shall form the inner folds of the pleats, and the 
straight lines the outer folds; sew on the embroidered figures as shown by 
the illustration, and finish the collar with a bow of violet velvet ribbon. 
Trim the sleeves with lace and embroidered figures as shown by the illus- 
tration. Arrange the part of the cuff of the upper half of the sleeves in 
pleats, bringing X on @. Cut the cuffs from Figs. 61 and 62 of the Sup- 
plement. Violet velvet ribbon bows. ‘The ribbon, of course, may be of 
any other color to suit the dress. In the original the dress is of violet silk, 
trimmed with the same material and a deeper shade of violet velvet. 


locked up after a marriage, is at best but a kind of withered apple hardly worth 
the trouble of preserving. A poor tale of appointment for seven o’ Sundays, 
and of inquiries for missing umbrellas—age can give them no mellowness, 
and fading ink no poetry. And the worst are often those that make a pre- 
tension to tenderness. ‘The force of weakness can no farther go than in the 
** documentary evi:ience” sometimes cited in the breach of promise cases as 
proofs of the warzath of the defendant's attachment. Welcome, thrice wel- 
come, the forms‘ ‘‘ Madam, your obedient servant,” before the detestable 
** Ever your lovey d ities 

Cheap postage | 
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s much to answer for in the matter. It has diminished 
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Swiss Musiin anp Bruces Lace Fienv-Cottar anp UNDER-SLEEVES. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Figs. 60-62, 
. 
\ 
\ 
\ 
{ 
} 
Swiss Musiiw anp Bruces Lace CoLtar anp UnpeR-SLEFVES. } Pueatep Musiin anp Bruges Lace Ficuu-Co_tirar AND UNDER-SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTX., Fig. 42. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVITI., Figs. 40 and 41. 
Fig. 1.—Lrven anp Lace CoLiar anp CHeMIseTTE. 
[See Page 56.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X XTIL., Figs. 50-52. 
NEEDLE-work AND Lace Ficnu anp Unper-SLeeves. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 56. Swiss Musiix, NeEDLE-work, AND Lace Ficim 
AND UNDER-SLEEVES. 
LOVE-LETTERS. For pattern and desc paaen one Supplemen* No, XXIV., 
rigs, 54 and 55, 
MONG the many los* arts one weuld wish to have 
' found again is the art of writing love-letters. our awe of pen, ink, and paper. Letter-writing is 
Itisa sad thing, but we don t write love-letters nowa- now the affair of a moment, a mere stitch in the em- 
days. We **correspond, or ‘‘ exchange friendly com- broidery of a day’s work, a stop-gap for the intervals 
munications,” but we don’t write love-letters; we of time. It is so easy to write again that it is scarcel 
, . . . 1 . < ; % ‘ = 2 : ‘? 
can't; we are too business-like for it. There is a fla- worth while to say much this time. And, of com 
vor of ‘‘ All complaints to be addressed to the secre- the time for saying all we ought to say or want to 
’ * * ’ ‘ %. fon = " nll cm » ieee 
tary,” and “‘ Please quote this number in your reply,” say never comes. 
in our best amatory missives, and they mainly acquire ‘What a grand affair was the writing of a letter 
their distinctive character by being without a margin. when postage cost an appreciable sum! It was lin- 
We are too cynical for it; we have grown ashamed gered over in a deliberate, leisurely manner, like any 
to look a sentiment in the face, much less to make other luxury and rarity. The manuscript letters that 
any deliberate record of its existence in black and have come down to us from the past must have been 
white. And we are also a little too cautious. It the happy result of many favorable circumstances, the 
would be horrible to become a source of amusement finest of fine pens for the flourishes of the handw riting, 
to ‘*the jury.” Our letters accordingly are written and abundant leisure for the flourishes of the thought. 
- with an eye to the confusing of Sergeant Buzfuz, and : They could not have been done to catch any partien- 
: precious things of course they are. The average ASTRAKHAN SacQue AND Murr anp VELveT Har. lar post. I prefer rather to think that the writers 
yl. 





packet of them returned nowadays after a quarrel, or For pattern and description see Supplement, Nos, III.-V., Figs. 7-12. themselves fixed a time at which they would prob 
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ably be ready, and that the post waited their 
royal pleasure. This must have been so, for 
there were days on which they could not have 
been written—rainy days, for instance, and cold 
days, and uncomfortable days generally. I am 
inclined to believe that most of the writers must 
have done them in full dress, there is such an air 
of court wig and lace ruffles in every line. 





TRUE. 

Ser me a task, mother, easier than this; 

Give me a lesson that’s lighter to Jearn ; 
I dare not destroy, with a treacherous kiss, 

The knightliest faith woman ever did earn. 
Thrice green April has sorrowed and smiled 

Since I sobbed him “ Farewell” by the garden gate; 
Oh, frozen despair! till, wistful and wild, 

Hope blessed me with tears: the lark caroled late. 


Plead no longer, sweet mother, I pray you! 
Closed is my heart to the stranger’s call; 

Loving you truly, I must disobey you: 
Robert—and you—are my all in all. 


He prais.4 the light of my violet eyes, 
The coral and pearls of my tremulous mouth; 
My quick-flushing cheek, with its twin-rose dyes ; 
And my voice unto him is a song of the South. 
Oh, purblind bidder! Sweet mother mine, 
Such words are naught! It shall never be told 
That I lightlied the lover of “auld lang syne,” 
And bartered my truth in his absence for gold! 


The winters are dreary, the summers full long— 
Drearier and longer than if he were here; 
But his letters are starlight and sunshine and song— 
Heart-writing, soul-speaking, those syllables dear! 
"Tis my darling alone can himself release 
From our spirit-betrothal, our God-blessed tie ; 
I pray to be kept with calm Heaven at peace: 
I never could live to be living a lie! 


Plead no longer, sweet mother, I pray you! 
Closed is my heart to the stranger’s call; 

Loving you truly, I must disobey you: 
Robert—and you—are my all in all 





A CHRISTMAS PEAL. 
L—AT THE OAK-APPLE INN. 
ie’ the bar of a snug little country inn, in the 
county of Westmoreland, sat the coziest and 
most comfortable-looking: of landladies. 

It was about three days before Christmas, and 
Mrs. Flitters was engaged in the twofold occupa- 
tion of making out her Christmas bills and taking 
her tea. At the end of every column of figures 
she summed up, she refreshed herself with a sip 
or two of tea and a few mouthfuls of game-pie. 
The worthy hostess of the Oak-apple was not 
alone. Opposite to her at the table, and facing 
the glass window of the bar, so as to be in read- 
iness to attend to any customers who might pre- 
sent themselves on this snowy night, sat her niece, 
a rather pretty-looking young woman of about 
four-and-twenty. In the snuggest corner of the 
fireside sat also a portly red-faced old gentleman 
in top-boots and a variety of outlandish-looking 
capes, who might have been the original of the 
famous Mr. Weller. This individual, who was 
smoking a long pipe and taking sips at intervals 
of his hot rum-and-water with a sort of purr of 
satisfaction, was an important personage in the 
district. He was the driver of the Kendal coach 
—for one of the London and Kendal stage-coaches 
still continued on the road at the time of which 
we are writing. 

Mr. Crotch—such was the good man’s name 
—<did not by any means appear to have that hor- 
ror of ** widders” which characterized the immor- 
tal Mr. Weller. From time to time he took his 
long pipe from his lips, and cast glances of infi- 
nite complacency at the blooming hostess. 

**Such a woman for figures as never was !” he 
muttered to himself. 

‘* Five and four is nine, and two is eleven,” 
said the widow half aloud. ‘‘ That dratted old 
sexton owes me thirteen and eleven-pence!” And 
the red ribbons in Mrs, Flitters’s cap nodded om- 
inously. 

**Such a woman for figures!” murmured Mr. 
Crotch, 

‘*' Times is bad,” said the widow.—‘‘ Maria, 
don’t you let that old Overbury run up no more 
chalks till his seore’s paid ; and don’t you let him 
have no peace neither till he stumps up.” 

** Very well, aunt; but he says it’s hard times 
too.” 

** He didn’t ought to drink so much beer, then 
—that is, unless he pays ready money,” added 
Mrs. Flitters, hastily, as she remembered that if 
nobody drank any beer, her business would be 
ruined. 

‘* He says it’s too-healthy, aunt.” 

** What's too healthy, the beer ?” 

** No, no—the season.” 

** An old fool! A beautiful bracing old-fash- 
ioned Christmas!” 

** Ah, that’s just it; he wants more people to 
die!” 

**To die—the wretch !” 

**He says he don’t like a healthy Christmas, 
because he can’t get any pudding then; he likes 
business brisk. He says, ‘A green yule makes 
a fat church-yard.’” 

** A murdering old villain! And if all my 
customers was to die, what would become of 
me ?” 

Mrs. Flitters was just as selfish, you see, as the 
sexton. That important personage Number One 
was the alpha and omega of the calculations of 
each, 

The landlady took up a paper from the table, 
with a frown not pleasant to behold on so come- 
ly a countenance. 

** Well, as I was a-saying, when you interrupt- 
ed me, Maria”—Maria hadn't done any thing of 
the sort—‘*‘ times is hard. Besides that old grave- 
digging ghoul there’s two and three is five, and 
three is eight, and one five, is nine five—nine 
pounds five shillings on my blessed books this 
blessed Christmas !” 








‘* Such a woman for ngures!” murmured Mr. 
Crotch with reverential awe, and taking a steady 
pull at the rum-and-water. ‘‘ A—h!” 

Maria, a very good-humored girl, sought to 
turn the subject, remarking that she ‘* wondered 
if any thing had been heard up at the Hall about 
the young Squire. 

‘** He’s been gone two years,” she said, 

** Ah,” sighed Mrs, Flitters, shaking her head, 
‘it’s a serious thing when parent and child fall 
out!” , 

‘* Ah, very serious, ma’am!” chimed in Crotch, 
‘**Tt was about a young lady, weren't it ?” 

‘** Yes, it were, Mr. Crotch, Sir.” 

‘*Tt’s a strange thing in natur, ain’t it, ma’am, 
that a pair of girl’s eyes should make such mis- 
chief? Father falls out with son, and friend 
with friend, and all for what? Why, a pair of 
girl’s eyes, ma’am—a young pusson, as may be 
quite a stranger! It’s a rum thing is natur, 
ma’am !” 

‘* But it is natur!” said Mrs. Flitters, positive- 
ly, and, like all women, determined to assert the 
extreme power of her sex, 

“Well, I suppose it is, ma’am. Yet bright 
eyes get dull, and fifteen ain’t fifty, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Flitters thought this a hint at her own 
age, and bridled up. 

Mr. Crotch saw the signs of the coming storm, 
and hastened to add, ** Not but what some ladies 
looks as if they warn’t never much older nor girls 
—as might be said with truth, Mrs, Flitters, 
ma'am, of people not a hundred miles off.” 

‘* Lawk-a-mercy, Mr. Crotch! you are such a 
one to joke!” giggled the widow, highly pleased, 
and seizing the coachman’s empty glass with a 
view to its replenishment, while the old gentle- 
man improved his advantage by a perceptible 
squeeze of her hand. 

At this moment the swing-door of the bar was 
heard to go, and a customer entered. Maria de- 
parted to see what was required. In a moment 
she entered. 

“It’s Mr. Overbury, aunt; wants to see you 
partic’lar.” 

**I’m engaged important, and can’t see no 
one,” cried Mrs, Flitters, raising her voice for the 
special behoof of the old sexton, and speaking 
waspishly ; ‘*I’m a-making out my Christmas 
accounts, and wants my money.” 

** Well, ma’am,” bawled the sexton, who of 
course heard all this from the adjoining bar, 
‘*and I’m come to pay thirteen and eleven- 
pence !” 

*“*Deary me! why, it ain’t never you, Mr. 
Overbury, Sir!” exclaimed the artful widow, af- 
fecting to have misunderstood her niece. ‘‘To 
think I should keep you waiting! Walk in, and 
take a seat by the fire, do. Your money's al- 
ways as good as the bank, any day. Come in, 
Sir.” 

The old sexton knew the ways of the world, 
and was not at all discomposed at this sudden 
change from foul to fair weather. So he quietly 
accepted the invitation, and walked into the bar- 
parlor. 

** We shall have a little bit of supper by-and- 
by,” said the widow; ‘‘ a wild-duck as my neph- 
ew in Lincolnshire has sent me, and as nice a veal 
sweet-bread as ever left a butcher's block, And 
you'll stay and have a taste, and a glass of mall- 
ed port, Mr. Overbury, Sir; and you too, Mr. 
Crotch, I hope. And we'll have a cozy talk to- 
gether.” 

Both the men accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. 

‘** Maria, go and see to the duck,” said Mrs. 
Flitters, as she took the sexton’s money, ‘‘ and 
take away these tea-things.” 

The young lady did as she was desired; and 
the hostess of the Oak-apple, erasing the sexton’s 
name from her list of debtors, closed her black 
book and gave over business for the evening. 

‘The sexton, sitting opposite to Mr. Crotch, and 
regarded by that gentleman somewhat in the light 
of an intruder, took two or three sips of the steam- 
ing mixture which Mrs. Flitters had compound- 
ed for him, and then said, 

**Qld Squire’s very bad to-night, ma’am.” 

**TIs he indeed ?” returned Mrs. Flitters. 

**Oh, very indeed! I was up to see him two 
hours agone. You know I was once in his serv- 
ice, Mrs. Flitters ; and he’s a bit partial to me, 
as a body may say.” 

** Yes, yes, I know.” 

** Well, ma’am, since he’s been bedridden he 
likes to have one up for a hour of a night to tell 
him the news of the village. Old Squire always 
were one for a yarn.” 

** And so be you, I think,” muttered the jeal- 
ous Crotch. 

“*So Squire Ringold he says to me to-night, 
‘ Joseph,’ he says, ‘I sha’n't never see my boy 
no more.’” 

** Ah!” cried. Mrs. Flitters, drawing her chair 
closer to the sexton’s, and assuming a look of 
great interest. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, it give me such a turn; for 
ever since young Squire ran away with his sisters’ 
governess two years agone, old Squire’s forbid 
mention of his name. I was so struck of a Jieap 
I couldn't find no answer ready, 

“** Why don’t you speak?’ says he, fretfally. 

‘** Speak ?’ says L. 

*** Yes,’ he says, a-whimpering like a child. 
‘I want to find my boy.’ 

** Well, in course I was downright glad to 
hear that; for Master Walter was always a favorite 
of mine, ever since I used to show him the jack- 
daws’ nests up in the belfry, when he were a boy. 
Besides, I says to myself, it’s Christmas-time, and 
we didn’t ought to feel no malice to no one, spe- 
cially our own flesh and blood. So I says out loud 
and bold like, ‘ Squire, why don’t ye tise ?” 

***T'll do it,’ says he, emphatic like; ‘ I'l do 
it! Send for Ricketts, and I'll make my will 
this night. Send the groom over to Kendal at 
once, 

** La!” cried Mrs, Flitters, 





‘* Well, ma’am, I said, ‘Won't morning do, 

uire ?” 

‘** Not a bit of it,’ says he; ‘send to-night.’ 

**So in course there was nothing for it but to 
send; and young Bob Trower’s taken the brown 
filly, and gone off express to Kendal to fetch the 
lawyer.” 

** Ah!” said Mrs. Flitters; ‘* the old Squire’s 
a-going to die, and he can’t die easy without 
a-doing of justice to his own flesh and blood.” 

** Well, I don’t knowabout dying, ma’am. He 
looked mortal bad at first. But when he come to 
say he'd ’tise for Master Walter, he hit the coun- 
terpane most emphatic—didn’t look like dying 
then.” 

‘*That Miss Rush, the governess, was a nice 
girl,” said the landlady, reflectively. 

“Yes, she were, ma’am, and a clergyman’s 
daughter, as I’ve heard tell; so it weren’t no low 
match, after all.” 

**No, Mr, Overbury, not in that sense; but the 
Squire’s like a many more—thinks money every 
thing ; and he’s right, in my opinion; for, Lord! 
what can one do without it ?” 

**Such a woman for figures!” murmured Mr. 
Crotch. 

**Tt’s well to say it’s ‘the root of all evil,’ but 
it’s the root of all good too,” said Mr. Crotch 
aloud ; “‘ but it’s only them as has got none says 
that, a-trying to persuade themselves like as they 
don’t want it.” 

“Ah, that’s true!” said Mrs. Flitters, 
“There ain’t no power to be charitable, nor 
kind, nor do good, without money; and when 
the purse is narrer, there’s pinchings and bicker- 
ings and revilings; and this can’t be done, and 
that can’t be done, because it can’t be afforded ; 
till the master gets soured, and the missis gets 
worried and worn, and every thing’s at sixes and 
sevens,” 

** Very true indeed, ma’am !” said the sexton. 

** Therefore I say,” said Mrs, Flitters, “‘ that too 
much poverty’s a bad job, and too much riches is 
a bad job; but for comfort and domestic peace, 
and family love and friends’ respect, give me a 
decent independence.” 

** Hear! hear!” cried both her listeners, 

The trio pursued the subject, after the fashion 
of country gossips, until it was worn threadbare ; 
when the opportune arrival of Maria with the 
wild-duck and the sweet-bread, and a steaming 
jorum of mulled port-wine, furnished them with 
pleasanter matter for discussion. 


IL—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


On the very same evening, and at about the 
same hour as the snug party above described were 
assembled in the bar of the Oak-apple, a young 
couple were sitting together, in their humble Lon- 
don lodging, in a state of despondency bordering 
upon despair. 

The locality was one of those deplorable-look- 
ing, poverty-stricken streets, of which there are 
so many on the Surrey side of the water, and was 
in close proximity to the Victoria Theatre. 

The room was almost entirely bare of furniture 
—that is, according to the notions of the gener- 
ality of persons. It evidently served for both sit- 
ting and sleeping apartment. Three or four rush- 
bottomed chairs, a round table rickety on its legs, 
and a truckle bedstead much the worse for wear, 
constituted the chief belongings of this palatial 
residence. The walls were innocent both of 
paint and paper; and, cold as was the weather, 
the scanty handful of fuel which glimmered—for 
it could scarcely be said to burn—in the little 
rusty grate rather added to than diminished the 
gloom and discomfort which pervaded the apart- 
ment. 

A young man, of from six to eight and twenty, 
leaned with his elbow on the mantel-piece, gazing 
moodily into the feeble embers. He was a fine 
handsome stalwart fellow, upward of six feet in 
height, with a noble head, well set off by a forest 
of chestnut hair, A mustache of a lighter shade 
half concealed his large white even teeth; and his 
eyes, of a clear liquid gray, served to complete 
the beauty of an exceedingly open and attractive 
face, The poor fellow’s dress, it is true, was what 
is very suggestively termed ‘‘ out at elbows ;” but 
his every accent and gesture revealed the gentle- 
man. 

In a chair, close by his side, sat a sad-looking 
young woman—lady is the more correct term— 
perhaps two years his junior. There was no- 
thing peculiarly striking about her, except tiie ex- 
traordinary beauty of her large dark eyes, and 
the great profusion of her glossy black hair, In 
face she was pale; in figure so petite as to be al- 
most diminutive ; and there was a mingled sad- 
ness and archness (archness which not even dire 
poverty could subdue) .. her aspect which was 
suggestive of Sir Walter Scott’s Fenella. She 
was preparing some gruel, in a small tin sauce- 
pan, for a sick infant of about a year old, who 
wailed and fretted piteously on her lap, in spite 
of all his young mother’s coaxing and soothing. 

The young couple thus introduced were Wal- 
ter Ringold and his wife, formerly the governess, 
Lucy Rush, 

Old Squire Ringold, when he had engaged 
Miss Rush as governess for his younger daugh- 
ters, had not listened to the warnings of Miss 
Ringold, a thorough woman of the world, who 
had hinted at the danger of throwing the attract- 
ive girl into the company of her brother: Walter. 

“ Attractive, indeed!” said he—‘‘ that plain 
little dark thing! Pooh!” 

‘*She may not be regularly pretty, papa, but 
she is just the sort of girl that takes the fancy of 
meri of Walter’s stamp.” 

“' Rubbish !” thundered the Squire. 

‘© Very well, papa, you'll see.” 

And the Squire had seen ; and, like an obsti- 
nate man who will not be warned, he had, when 
he found out his mistake, stormed and raved and 
sworn, and finally forbidden his daughters ever 
again to mention their brother’s name. 

Turned out of his home, Walter Ringold had 





married Lucy Rush before he was able to pro- 
vide a fitting living for her. Like most young 
men in similar circumstances, and brought up to 
no business or profession, he had tried his hand 
at a dozen different things, and failed in all. It 
is all very well for people ignorant of the diffi- 
culty of getting a livelihood in this hard work-a- 
day world to declare that ‘‘a young man can 
turn his hand to any thing.” It may be an ex- 
cellent theory, but it is not a fact. Young men 
may be willing to try ‘‘ any thing ;” but employ- 
ers are not willing to give unskilled hands a 
chance. 

Therefore poor Walter had run the usual 
gauntlet of ‘“‘Why don’t you try this?” and 
** Why don’t you apply for that ?” from well-to- 
do acquaintances of former days, until he began 
to lose ali faith in his fellow-men. He had now 
met with an engagement to act as ‘ super” in the 
Victoria pantomime, for which he was to receive 
the splendid sam of nine shillings per week. 

Mrs. Ringold, having given the poor ailing in- 
fant its supper, and at last succeeded in coaxing 
it to slumber, proceeded to prepare her own and 
her husband’s last (and if truth must be told, also 
Jirst) meal of the day. The young man had re- 
ceived a week’s pay in advance, which enabled 
the luckless pair to break their fast for the first 
time for four-and-twenty hours, The banquet 
consisted of a brown loaf, a couple of red her- 
rings, and a small pot of tea—a truly regal re- 
past to one who had been used to make a dinner 
off five courses, and to be served on silver plate 
by a whole clan of powdered-haired footmen ! 

The young pair commenced their meal in that 
sort of sad silence which often prevails between 
persons warmly attached to each other, when nei- 
ther can find any thing consolatory to say. At 
last the young husband made an effort. 

“*T almost wish—” he commenced, 

His wife looked at him with a sweet sad smile 
and moistened eyes. 

‘* Not that you had never met with me, Wal- 
ter? Don’t say that, dearest!” 

‘*No, my darling, no!” he returned, with real 
feeling. ‘*I should be ungrateful indeed if I 
wished that; but—” 

Lucy Ringold sighed, for she knew that the 
young man was thinking that it would have been 
wiser had they deferred their marriage. As in- 
deed it would; for no one has the right to take 
upon himself the care of a wife and possible fin 
ily without a fair prospect of maintaining tnein 
comfortably. The young wife said, sadly, 

** Yet I sometimes wish I had never seen you, 
Walter.” 

** Lucy {” 

“Only for your sake, dear—only for your 
sake! It ¢s hard you should have to give up 
such brilliant prospects for me.” 

** But see what I have gained,” said he, draw- 
ing her close to him and kissing her. Yet such 
a strange composition is human nature, that, as 
the young man reflected on his former luxurious 
home and his father’s broad lands, he did for the 
moment feel as if he had sacrificed himself. 

**Then our poor little Walter!” said Lucy, 
wistfully regarding the tiny occupant of the cra- 

le. 

‘* A—h!” exclaimed her husband between his 
set teeth. ‘* Lucy, do you know I have a mind 
to—to— It’s Christmas-time, you know.” 

She looked at him anxiously 

‘“* Yes,” he added with an air of desperate de- 
termination, ‘‘ I've almost made up my min¢ to 
go and see my father,” 

**Oh, Walter!” 

‘Yes; why not? He is kind at heart, and I 
am his only son. Besides, the birth of this little 
fellow—a direct heir, mind you—may soften him. 
And Margaret’s a good sort; she always liked 
you, Lucy.” 

** Yes, she did, until her brother loved me,” 
said Lucy, placing her hand in her husband’s, 

** Well, I know Margaret did not like that; 
yet she foresaw it, and warned my father of it.” 

**T could not help loving you, Walter!” mur- 
mured Lucy, plaintively. 

**T am sure I weak who could help loving 
you, dear!” he returned. ‘‘ But, however, Mar- 
garet is a good sort, and—I'll see her, I will.” 

‘“Why not write, dearest ?” asked Lucy, tim- 
idly. 

f No! Letters miscarry, and poorly express 
one’s feelings. Nothing like a personal interview 
to make up a quarrel. Maggie will take to our 
boy, I’m sure. Yes, I'll see dear old Meg.” 

‘* But how to go ?” 

**A—h! Well, I'll walk!” 

** Walk into Westmoreland, and in such weath- 
er! My dearest!” 

‘**T can do it by Christmas-day ; and if I can 
only see Maggie on that day of peace and good- 
will, something tells me all will go well.” 

A little of his sanguine spirit began to influence 
Lucy. 

** But you must eat and drink, dear.” 

** How much money have we, Lu ?” 

** Just half a crown, dear.” 

‘“Wheugh! And then you and the boy must 
live while] am away. Well, I'll tell you what: 
I'll try and borrow a sovereign of old Mrs. Betts ; 
she’s a real brick, and not so poor neither. And 
we don’t owe her any rent.” 

** No, thank God!” 

** Well, then, I can leave you ten shillings, and 
ten will be enough for me. Bless you, I can oft- 
en get a lift in a cart or wagon by giving the 
driver the price of a pint of beer.” 

Lucy Ringold reflected. The project seemed 
feasible enough. But suppose it should fail, how 
was Walter to return to London, and how return 
Mrs. Betts’s sovereign if that good woman should 
be content to lend it? Then the engagement at 
the Victoria Theatre must be relinquished; and 
little as it was, still it was a certainty. How 
ever, she knew that they could not possibly live 
on nine shillings a week (four of which would 
have to be paid to Mrs. Betts) ; and as she, be- 
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sides, really felt something of her husband’s hope- 
ful spirit rising in her own breast, she at last 
agreed with him that they had better risk all on 
one final throw ; and it was resolved to apply to 
Mrs. Betts forthwith, and state the whole truth 
to her, candidly owning the risk she ran of her 
sovereign remaining unrepaid. 

But that good woman (who owned three of the 
houses in the street, and had a snug little bank 
account besides) no sooner heard the story of the 
young couple than she was eager to lend them 
five or even ten times the sum they asked. 

To this, however, Walter Ringold would not 
consent ; but he borrowed a sufficient amount to 
keep his wife and child during his absence, and 
reserved for himself enough to travel half the way 
to Kendal, resolving to walk the remainder of the 
journey. 

* * * * x 


It was Christmas-eve—the hour between seven 
and eight—when, amidst a shower of thick-falling 
snow, Walter Ringold entered his native village, 
which, as we have said, was in the vicinity of 
Kendal. 

The young man, worn out with the fatigue of 
the journey (the latter half of which had been ac- 
complished on foot), faint with insufficient food, 
and wet to the skin by the incessant snow and 
sleet, had not fully made up his mind how to 
act. His one vague idea was, to obtain an inter- 
view with his sister Margaret ; and yet he hesi- 
tated to go up to the Hall. His next reflection 
was, that he would first call upon Mrs. Fitters, 
the cheery landlady of the Oak-apple, with a view 
to procure her co-operation, But when he ap- 
proached the little inn, the lights which gleamed 
through the lozenged windows, as well as the 
sounds of laughter and more practical revelry, 
convinced him that the time would be ill-chosen 
for a private interview with the landlady; and, 
moreover, he shrank from presenting himself, in 
his present plight, to the curious gaze of those 
who had known him as ‘‘ the young Squire.” 

Suddenly, as his gaze fell upon the little church 
tower (for the church was but a few paces distant 
from the Oak-apple), an idea occurred to him. 
The old sexton would, he knew, at eight o'clock 
be opening the belfry door for the admittance of 
the Christmas peal-ringers. He had always had 
a regard for the old man, who had helped him 
out of many a boyish scrape. He would wait in 
the churech-yard, and, making himself known to 
Overbury, get him to convey a note to his sister 
Margaret. 

The little church-yard wicket was open, and he 
walked in. ‘The grave-stones, thickly covered 
with snow, gleamed silently peaceful in the dim 
moonlight ; for the snow had now ceased to fall, 
and the moon occasionally shone out from the 
fleecy clouds which surrounded her. The church 
tower, heavily mantled with ivy, from the festoons 
of which depended a glittering array of icicles, al- 
most appeared like some venerable storm-batter- 
ed warrior keeping guard over the last resting- 
places of the departed. The chimes from the 
neighboring town of Kendal were borne at inter- 
vals on the still frosty air, proclaiming their heart- 
stirring message, ‘* Peace, peace, peace on earth; 
good-will toward men !” 

Walter Ringold leaned his throbbing forehead 
upon the gray buttress of the old church, and 
burst into tears. 

A flood of old memories crowded on the young 
man’s soul. ‘The recollection of his childhood— 
of his dead mother—of a hundred former happi- 
nesses, mingled with the thoughts of his pale, 
patient wife, his unprovided-for child, and of 
all that hung upon the success or failure of his 
Christmas visit to his kindred. It was one of 
those moments of sublimity into which are crowd- 
ed the hopes and fears of a lifetime. 

The church clock, striking the quarter to the 
hour, brought his thoughts back to the everyday 
world, He knew that the ringers would com- 
mence at eight, and he wondered that the old 
sexton had not made his appearance to open the 
church doors in readiness for them. 

But the truth was, that that worthy gentleman 
had opened the door, and, leaving it ajar (which 
was not perceptible from the spot where young 
Ringold stood), had slipped over to the Oak-ap- 
ple for a social glass, preferring the company of 
sprightly Mrs. Flitters and her guests in the bar 
parlor to that of the jackdaws and starlings in 
the belfry. 

Prompted by some curious impulse, such as 
seizes on all of us at times, Walter Ringold 
walked up to the church door, and of course 
discovered how matters stood; upon which he 
walked into the belfry, to see if by chance old 
Overbury might have fallen asleep while await- 
ing the arrival of the ringers. 

There hung the eight bell-ropes, gently oscil- 
lating in the draught from the opened door, and 
almost seeming impatient to commence their 
Christmas jubilee. The young man afterward 
said that he could never tell how or why it hap- 
pened (perhaps he was a little light-headed from 
fatigue and anxiety ?), but seizing upon one of 
the bell-ropes, he pulled it with all his might. 

Up jumped all the guests in the bar parlor of 
the Oak-apple, while the sexton, upsetting his 
glass in his excitement, wrathfully exclaimed : 

**Tt’s that dratted Tom Pringle, the tenor, got 
drunk, and begun afore the others!” And seiz- 
ing his hat, he rushed across the road to the 
church, followed by half a score of gaping rus- 
tics, 

Entering the belfry, what was the old man’s as- 
tonishment to behold « stranger—shabby, travel- 
stained, storm-beaten, and almost wild with ex- 
citement—tugging and pulling at the luckless 
bell, while the perspiration induced by the labor 
poured down his pallid face. 

‘*Clang, clang!” discordantly groaned the bell. 

‘* Stop that row—stop !” cried the enraged sex- 
ton. ‘* You shall be put in the stocks; you—” 

But the stranger had already ceased, and, ad- 
vancing toward the old man, took him by the 





hand, saying in a low voice which trembled with 
emotion, ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Overbury ?” 

At this moment the eight bell-ringers arrived. 

“It’s the Squire's son—it’s Master Walter— 
it’s the young Squire!” shrieked the delighted 
old man. ‘Hurrah! ring away, boys—pull the 
belfry down! Hurrah!” 

“*Oh, but my father—” began Walter. 

‘It’s all right, I tell you!” screamed the sex- 
ton, who knew the Squire’s longing for his son; 
nay, that the first advertisement hdd that very 
morning been inserted in the papers. ‘‘ Ring 
away! Now, Tom Pringle! Look sharp, George 
Bush! I promise two gallons of ale among ye, 
and a guinea each man, in old Squire’s name. 
Ring away, I tell you!” 

Forth burst a loud cheer from the by-standers, 
and away pealed the bells, ringing out over hill 
and dale their hearty welcome to the young 
Squire—‘‘ Peace, peace, peace on earth; good- 
will toward men!” 

**Come along, Master Walter!” cried the sex- 
ton, seizing the young man by the arm without 
ceremony. ‘‘Squire wants ye—Squire’s waitin’ 
for ye. He’s ’tised for ye, I tell ye. Oh my 
blessed heart, but I be glad! Won't this make 
joy up yonder!” 

And the good old fellow fairly blubbered as he 
dragged Walter toward the Hall, explaining as 
they went how matters stood, and how anxiously 
the Squire desired to be reconciled to his only son. 

Never was a happier mile tramp than that in 
the snow on that Christmas-eve; and as the old 
and young man, arm in arm, went up the ascent 
leading to the Hall, the grand refrain still echoed 
in their ears: ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace; good-will 
toward men!” 


Need we pursue the story farther? There was 
joy at the old Hall that night, and such a Christ- 
mas spent in the village as even the Oak-apple 
had never before thought possible. Next morn- 
ing an express was dispatched for Lucy and her 
baby; and as the young Squire bowed his head 
in the old church, and joined reverently in the 
exulting hymn, ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
he owned with a full heart that there is indeed a 
‘* Providence who shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will.” 

As Walter Ringold and his sisters left the 
church amidst the hearty yet respectful congratu- 
lations of their father’s tenants, again the glori- 
ous Christmas message pealed forth from the bel- 
fry, while every heart echoed its triumphant re- 
frain: ‘* Peace, peace, peace! Peace on earth, 


” 


and good-will toward men! 





A DOLL HOUSE OF OLDEN 
TIMES. 


F you children of the present day could only 
see the toys your mothers and fathers were 

obliged to be contented with in their play-hours, 
you would, indeed, turn up your small noses at 
the dolls and dolls’ houses, bricks, villages, No- 
ah’s arks, and, above all, at the toy horses and 
carts of thirty years ago. Every time I go into 
a toy-shop now—and that is as often as I can 
possibly find an excuse for doing so—I[ look with 
wonder and admiration at the beautiful toys of 
all sorts, and wish I was a child again. The 
doll’s furniture is an especial delight to me, 
when I remember the tin sofas and chairs with 
which I was obliged to be contented. 

Perhaps you may like to hear a little about 
my doll’s house, as it was my favorite toy for 
many years, I had often been given wretched 
little things called dolls’ houses, but never saw 
one in a shop large enough to satisfy me, so I 
begged that a huge empty packing-case might be 
set up in an unused attic. I condescended to 
copy the smaller houses sufficiently to allow a 
carpenter to paint it outside in imitation of their 
glaring red brick walls; but whenever I wanted 
to show my house off I concealed its staring sides 
with long sprays of ground-ivy, which were 
neatly trained outside, just as it grows on real 
houses. ‘The packing-case had also a sloping 
roof, which I covered with imitation slates of 
thick purple paper (such as sugar is sometimes 
sent home in), neatly nailed on with dwarf pins ; 
my slates curled up a little sometimes, but on 
the whole they were tolerably satisfactory. ‘The 
carpenter also divided the case into two rooms 
up stairs, a drawing-room and bedroom, while 
down stairs I had a dining-room, kitchen, and 
entrance hall. Alas! the stairs were forgotten 
until the house was so completely furnished that 
I had not the heart to pull it to pieces, and I 
date the first coldness which I felt toward this 
beloved toy and source of occupation from the 
discovery of the missing staircase. Nothing 
could be more methodical than the way my sister 
Jessie and I set about furnishing our large, ugly 
house. We commenced with the entrance hall, 
for which I made the floor-cloth of brown paper, 
with diamond-shaped pieces of black court-plas- 
ter arranged so as to look like the pattern you 
see in a real hall; we had a tin hat-stand, which 
I believe was hideously ugly; for although we 
rejoiced immensely over its arrival, we both 
agreed that it looked much prettier almost con- 
cealed by the coats and hats which in due time 
were made by patient httle fingers. Oh, how I 
toiled at an umbrella for that hat-stand! The 
walking-sticks were easy enough to make, though 
they were sadly over-varnished ; but the umbrella 
was terrible. At last I gave up the idea of its 
opening and shutting, and contented myself with 
a half-closed one to place in the stand. The 
next thing to do was to work carpets for the 
three rooms; for the drawing-room, shaded green 
with a tiny white star; the bedroom, wavy non- 
descript lines; and the dining-room, a wonder- 
fully good imitation of a Turkey carpet. We 
only treated the kitchen to a gay hearth-rug 
made of layers of colored flannel. ‘Lhe hall 
mats were knitted brown wool loops, which we 
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afterward cut and combed out; they looked cap- 
ital, but were too soft. The curtains made a 
great improvement in the otherwise rude aper- 
tures which did duty for windows, and the paper 
set off the walls. ‘he fire-place was very much 
‘* make - believe,” being merely a tin one, in- 
dependent of any fixture; it was such an eye- 
sore that at last we took it away, and decreed 
that it should be perpetual summer. The fur- 
niture was chiefly tin, as the elegant sofas and 
tables of dolls’ houses nowadays were quite 
unknown, and we had to make our own orna- 
ments out of card-board and paint; my great 
grief was the want of proportion in our goods 
and chattels. For instance, we were given a 
beautiful clock for the drawing-room, but it was 
so big that no table would hold it, and at last it 
had to be placed on the floor, which distressed us 
dreadfully. 

It took many months of play-time to furnish 
and arrange the house. We had great difficulty 
with the kitchen. Such exquisite “interiors” 
as exist now had never been heard of, and we 
were fain to content ourselves with the rudest 
kitchen range and hideous, impossible wooden 
sauce-pans and kettles. Jessie and I cried over 
this, and agreed that the doll cook would never 
be able to send up nice dinners from sauce-pans 
which were liable to take fire. This difficulty 
was got over by a suggestion of perpetual cold 
dinners, which made us quite happy again. As 
soon as we had arranged and rearranged the 
furniture a hundred times we began to dress the 
family who were to live inthe house. We could 
get nothing better than jointed wooden dolls, 
with dots for features; but as there was no al- 
ternative between these and gigantic bran creat- 
ures with waxen heads, we contented ourselves 
with the ugly wooden ones. ‘They were beauti- 
fully dressed by our friends and acquaintances, 
who took the liveliest interest in this part of the 
play. Some were given to a tailor, who turned 
them into general officers, blazing in scarlet and 
gold, clergymen in gowns and bands, and lastly, 
footmen in every conceivable livery. We had 
about fifty dolls altogether, and we began a sortof 
life drama which lasted for several months. Jessie 
and I acted as chorus, and made all the expla- 
nations; but we often had serious differences 
about the conduct of events. For instance, [L 
would wake in a very energetic mood, and the 
moment Jessie opened her eyes would call out 
from my little bed, ‘‘ Jessie, those are very bad 
servants; I am going to give them all warning, 
and there shall be a terrible row;” or else, 
‘* Jessie, we must have a tremendous accident 
to-day, and we must see about dressing the doc- 
tor directly after breakfast.” Jessie's tastes 
were for balls and parties, especially christen- 
ings. ‘The hosts of babies which we accumu- 
lated in that house! They swarmed every 
where; and the real cook often rebelled against 
the constant demand for a christening-cake, 
which had to be baked in a thimble, and prop- 
erly iced and decorated with wee sugar-plums. 
The downfall and ruin of the dolls’ house was 
owing at last to a baby. We grew tired of 
christening-parties, and got up a new excite- 
ment abont the fiftieth baby’s teeth, all founded 
on a discourse we overheard between our nurse 
and her Gossip (as she called an old woman who 
came to see her). ‘The tiny wooden infant had 
fits in the middle of the supposed night, and we 
lighted a fire in the kitchen grate, composed of 
matches for sticks and crumpled-up paper for 
coal, and on this we set the wooden kettle to 
boil. In about five minutes the cook was on 
fire, and so was the nurse-maid; the flames 
spread to the dresser, and rapidly consumed the 
wooden sauce-pans. We were too frightened to 
stir a finger; but when the fire reached the up- 
stairs floor, and causing it to give way, precipi- 
tated the whole family into the blazing kitchen, 
we rushed out for help, and amidst a tremendous 
scolding from nurses and governesses, the water- 
jugs were emptied over our poor house. Its 
carpets and curtains were thoroughly spoiled, 
the walls blackened, and the floors burned; be- 
sides which, most of the furniture melted away 
in the most unaccountable manner. 





CONDIMENTS. 


N addition to the elements carbon, hydrogen, 

oxygen, and nitrogen, which in one or anoth- 
er form are ingested as food, to reinstate, that 
is to say, the ever-wasting tissues, and to sup- 
port animal heat, the stomachs of animals, more 
especially of mankind, need, condiments. The 
professed cook would fare ill without his mus- 
tard, his pepper, and other tasty things whereby 
he makes his nutritive dishes palatable. It is 
hard to assign any ‘efinite value te some of these 
things, whereas one at least—common salt—is 
of real dietetic importance. In European cli- 
mates, and with European food, it is hard to do 
without it ; and although certain uncivilized races 
have not common access to this valuable com- 
pound, yet whenever procurable they consider it 
aluxury. As for pungent vegetable condiments,” 
such as mustard, ginger, and generally the spices, 
probably mankind in a thoroughly simple state 
of nature would be all the better without them ; 
but, once accustomed to these things, a human 
stomach can not do without them. Despite what 
physiologists may to the contrary aver, we do 
not eat and drink to support the mere necessities 
of life, but to confer a meed of enjoyment; and 
this being so, condiments will ever take high rank 
in the culinary art and science of every civilized 
country. 
taste for thei is universal. The appreciation 
of mankind has never changed in respect to 
common salt, or, if we choose to be chemical 
in our language, the chloride of sodium. As to 
others opinions widely differ, not only as to va- 
rious races, but for the same race at different 
times. Thus, looking back into English cook- 
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ery-books of ancient date, | find ginger once used 
as a spice condiment on occasions no cook ever 
dreams of now. At this time we chiefly use gin- 
ger to flavor a few drinks. It certainly does en- 
ter into some kinds of curry powder and paste, 
bat, with this exception, I am not aware that it 
is ever used for meat-flavoring. Far otherwise 
in the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors ; 
then ginger was made to impart its pungency to 
joints, poultry, and entrées. We should now 
deem this use of ginger repulsive ; but our an- 
cestors seem to have liked it well, otherwise they 
would not so continuously have used it. Saffron, 
again, is another condiment almost wholly gone 
out of use, though much employed in the En- 
glish cuisine formerly. The people of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall’ use saffron in certain sorts 
of buns, but more as an agreeable coloring mat- 
ter than a condiment. Yet from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century saffron entered into the 
composition of meat viands with a frequency at 
least equal to what pepper does now. All the 
spice condiments proper come from the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago, and hence must 
have been very dear in Europe before Vasco da 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and thus 
threw open to navigators the magnificent re- 
sources of the Indian Sea. Before that time 
Venice monopolized the spice trade in its then 
limited proportions. Pepper, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg, mace and cloves, were then condiments for 
the rich alone, being nigh unobtainable by the 
middle and lower classes. 

Its generality and importance regarded, com- 
mon salt undoubtedly takes first rank among con- 
diments. Almost every animal tissue contains 
it in small quantities, and nearly every vegetable. 
The earliest notice of common salt occurs in the 
Bible (Genesis, xix. 26; Leviticus, ii. 13); Ho- 
mer refers to it in the ninth book of the Iliad: 
wherefore the testimony of its use as a condiment 
is very ancient. 

After common salt comes mustard among con- 
diments. ‘To most palates mustard is agreeable, 
and physicians are agreed as to the matter of its di- 
etetic use. Mustard was employed in medicine by 
Hippocrates, and is thus sometimes employed by 
European doctors now. ‘The medicinal value of 
mustard, however, isinconsiderable by comparison 
with its value as acondiment. ‘Two sorts of mus- 
tard plants are known, the white and the black. 

Whether pepper as a condiment be next in im- 
portance after mustard, or whether it should not 
even take precedence of mustard, is a point ad- 
mitting debate. The condimentary value of 
pepper, at any rate, stands very high. This spice 
muy be procured under the two designations of 
white pepper and black, as is well known; the 
distinction, however, not being in the botany, but 
the mode of preparation. Pepper, white and black, 
comes from the same plant. All pepper is black 
originally as it comes to us, but the blackness re- 
sides in a superficial skin, Ifthe berry be ground 
entire, then of course the powder, or rather grains, 
will be dark-colored; but if the cuticle be re- 
moved previous to grinding, then the ground re- 
sult will have a tint more or less approaching 
white, though never quite white; in this consists 
the only difference between white and black pep- 
per. So-called Cayenne-pepper, it is well to know, 
is not pepper in any true sense, not being the 
product of one of the piperacex, but of capsicum, 
a member of the solanaceous,or night-shade tribe. 

The black pepper plant is indigenous to both 
the East and West Indies; it also grows in Su- 
matra, Java, and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The plant is sometimes called ‘‘a 
vine,” on account of its climbing habit, though 
having no botanical alliance with the grape-vine. 
It grows from eight to twelve feet high ; the color 
of the pepper-corns is first green, then red, being 
attached to terminal flower-stalks, or spadices. 
The berries, so soon as they have turned red, are 
dried in the sun, and when dry their stalks are 
separated by the hand. ‘The pepper plant be- 
gins to produce about the third year, but only 
comes to perfection in the seventh. It continues 
to be productive during three or four years, then 
declines for about as many more, until it ceases 
to be of any value. ‘Two crops of berries are 
produced in the year, but the seasons of ripening 
are very irregular. If wholly unadulterated pep- 
per be required, it should be purchased whole, 
and ground in a domestic mill. Bought in the 
state of powder, it is almost invariably adulter- 
ated, special ingredients being sold for this pur- 
pose. ‘The two chief are known in commerce 
under the abbreviations of P. D. and D. P. D., 
the first signifying pepper-dust, the second dirt 
of pepper-dust. Both may be described as the 
sweepings, more or less contaminated, of the 
warehouses in which pepper is stored. Besides 
these, pepper is also frequently contaminated 
with dried mustard cake—a material that, on ac- 
count of its pungent nature, can not be used, as 
linseed cake is used, for the feeding of cattle. In 
addition to the ordinary peppers— black and 
white—of domestic use, there is another kind, 
called long pepper. ‘The fruit of this sort is not 
shaped as berries, but as elongated cylinders 
with rounded ends. Long pepper tastes much 
like ordinary white and black round pepper, but 
is of more use as an ingredient of cattle medi- 
cines than as a condiment for human stomachs. 
As regards capsicum or Cayenne-pepper, I have 
already stated that, not being the produce of a 
piperaceous vegetable, it is not a pepper in any 
botanical sense. Nevertheless, in deference to 
its usual name, we may as well get it out of hand 
atonce. Of capsicums there are various species, 
all belonging to the natural family of solanacex, 
or night-shade plants—the same family to which 
the potato appertains, also the tomato. All the 
night-shade tribe are either poisonous or they 
have a tendency to be poisonous ; to this even the 
potato is noexception. The two chief capsicums 
used for the manufacture of Cayenne-pepper are 
the C. annuum and C. baccatum, the latter spe- 
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is a native of America, but is also cultivated in 
the East Indies, and to some extent in English 
green-houses. In tropical climates it may be 
regarded as a weed, growing almost every 
where, on all varieties of soil. The Capsicum 
baccatum is ordinarily known as bird - pepper. 
The pods of this sort are small, scarcely an 
inch in length, very narrow, and of an orange- 
red color, ‘The pods are somewhat more hot than 
those of the kind just indicated, and, moreover, 
are somewhat aromatic, which the others are not. 
‘The pods of either of these, together with other 
species of capsicum, constitute, when ground, 
Cayenne-pepper. The ruddy tint of fresh- 
grown capsicum soon dulls and becomes un- 
attractive when ground and exposed to light; 
hence genuine Cayenne-pépper ought to be 
very dingy in appearance. Whoever chooses 
(ayenne-pepper for its ruddy, fresh tint makes 
great mistake. It is then almost sure to be 
contaminated, perhaps 
with red-lead, or pe*- 
haps, still worse, with 
red sulphuret of mereu- 
ry. Red brick-dust has 
also been found in many 
of the samples of Cay- 
enne-pepper purchased 
in low neighborhoods. 
Salt, saw-dust, mustard 
cake, rice, red ochre—all 
these things have been 
found in spurious Cay- 
enne-pepper. Some years 
ago a man advertised 
what he called an eco- 
nomical kind of pepper. 
Economical indeed—the 
material being a com- 
pound of rice and red 
ochre, no pepper or Cay- 
enne at all! 


Pass we now to gin- 
ger, which among the 
pungent condimentary 
bodies takes high rank. 
Ginger belongs to the 
natural family of zin- 
ziberacee, and is not 
the root, as ordinarily 
stated, but an under- 
ground stalk, called by 
botanists a  rhizoma. 
Ginger is produced in 
the West Indies—more 
particularly Jamaica— 
the East Indies, China, 
and Sierra Leone. In 
commerce ginger is dis- 
tinguished into black, or 
coated, and white, or un- 
coated, these not being 
the produce of different 
plants, but of the same, 
If the skin or epidermis 
be allowed to remain, 
then we have black gin- 
ger; if removed, white 
ginger; moreover, to in- 
erease the whiteness, 
bleaching is sometimes 
had recourse to. The 
taste for ginger as a con- 
diment is very prevalent, 
though, as already re- 
marked, the way of using 
it differs greatly from 
that adopted by our an- 
cestors. They used it in 
meat sauces, as we have 
seen ; we restricting it— 
curries and mulligataw- 
nies excepted—to the 
use of flavoring bever- 
ages and certain sorts of 
pastry. Preserved gin- 
ger needs no eulogy to 
recommend it, being a 
most agreeable sweet- 
meat. The best sort 
comes from Jamaica, an 
inferjor sort from China 
and ‘the East Indies. 
Ginger rhizomas used 
for preserving in sugar 
ought to be green and 
succulent; however, a 
very good preserve can 
be made with ordinary 
dry ginger by following 
a peculiar treatment, If 
the rhizomas be steeped 
for some weeks in a so- 
lution of weak carbon- 
ate of potash, and when 
soft transferred to strong 
sirup, the result will be 
a preserved ginger leaving no great room for 
complaint, though inferior to the renowned sweet- 
meat of Jamaica. Pungent as ginger is, one 
would hardly have expected insects to attack it. 
They do, nevertheless, the rhizoma being fre- 
quently worm-eaten, acari and certain larve be- 
ing the depredators: 

Few condiments are in more general repute 
than clove spice—produce of a tree growing in 
the East Indian Archipelago, Many parts of 
the clove-tree are odorous, but the cloves of com- 
merce are the dried flower-buds, these being 
found to contain the odorous principles charac- 


terizing the spice more highly developed than any | 


other part. ‘The flower-stems, however, are near- 
ly as strong; and these, broken up into small 
lengths; frequently mingle with the real cloves 
of commerce. The dried clove flower-bud with 
stem attached bears a striking similarity to a 
nail; hence the French name c/ou, from which 
the word clove is derived. The fully expanded 


flower is much less pungent and spicy than the | 


| plucked. 


yet undeveloped bud ; hence care has to be taken 
lest the development proceed too far before gath- 
ering. When sufficiently ripe, the buds are col- 
lected either by hand, or else by beating or hook- 
ing down—very much as wild hazel-nuts are 
They are either dried by fire heat, or, 
what is preferable, by exposure to the sun. ‘The 
chief virtue of cloves resides in a pungent vola- 
tile oil, present to such an extent that it may be 


| forced out and made evident to the eye by press- 


| occasionally make a sweet preserve of this mother 


ure. By distillation most of this volatile oil may 
be drawn off, leaving the cloves unaltered as to 
shape, but of conrse deteriorated. . The Dutch 
used to perform this ingenious operation, and sell 
the exhausted cloves afterward. They went to 
work ingeniously, as the following statement will 
manifest. It has been already remarked that so 
rich in volatile oil is the clove that exudation 
takes place on pressure. The Dutch operators, 
having extracted the odorous oil, made good the 
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appearance of the same by a glaze of olive-oil— 
a practice altogether more ingenious than com- 
mendable. Commercial cloves being the unde- 
~veloped flower-buds, it follows that these, if not 
plucked, would grow into flowers, and the latter 
into fruit. The name of mother-clove has been 
given to this fruit, which but rarely finds its way 
to Europe. Mother-clove resembles the olive, 
but is smaller. - Its odor and flavor are compa- 
rable to the clove, but not so strong. The Dutch 


fruit, and from time to time small consignments 
are sold in the English market. 
Having a general similarity of appearance tv 


| that of cloves, pimento or allspice differs from it 


in being the fruit of a tree; whereas cloves, as 
we have seen, are the unexpanded flower-buds. 
Pimento is a native of the West Indies. It is 
chiefly cultivated in Jamaica; where the trees 
yielding it bound long avenues, called ‘‘ pimento- 
walks.” Being a native of America, it could 
hardly have been known to the ancient Greeks 
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| and Romans, Professor Clusius notwithstand- 





PLEASURE WITH THE PAIN 





ing, who took allspice to be the garyophyllon of 
Pliny. ‘The term allspice is given to pimento 
because the flavor of it is said to resemble that 
of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs mingled. 
Cinnamon is the bark of a member of the lau- 
rel tribe, the Laurus cinnamomum of Linneus. 
Like most of the spices, cinnamon comes from 
islands of the Indian Ocean, Ceylon and Java 
being especially celebrated for its culture. Cin- 
namon, in Hebrew kinmon, is mentioned in the 
Old Testament, the Hebrews having most prob- 
ably obtained it from the Arabians, who at an 
early period had commercial dealings with India. 
Herodotus, among the Greeks, is the first writer 
who mentions cinnamon, under the name of /in- 
namomon, Which is said to be traceable to the 
Cingalese cacynnama (sweet wood), or the Ma- 
layan kaimanis, Hippocrates used cinnamon 
as an external application, and Dioscorides de- 
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scribes several kinds of it. 


The Cingalese cin- 
namon gardens are mostly situate in the neigh- 


borhood of Columbo. The bark-peelers, or cho- 
liahs, only strip young branches of the cinna- 
mon-tree. Shoots or branches much less than 
half an inch or more than two or three inches in 
diameter are not peeled. The operation is con- 
ducted by making two opposite longitudinal in- 
cisions along the bark, or, if the branch be large, 
even more; then a knife-blade being thrust un- 
derneath the bark, the latter peels away. The 


bark is next set aside for twenty-four hours, when | 
After a few hours | 


it is scraped on both sides. 
the smaller quills are inserted within the larger 
ones, and the whole collection sun-dried. 

Cassia bark is a spice very similar in general 
appearance, as also in taste, to cinnamon. 
flavor is much stronger than that of cinnamon, 
but not so delicate; and, moreover, it leaves 
upon the palate a certain taste of bitterness. In 
Germany, Russia, and North Europe generally, 
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account of its greater pungency. Cassia bark 
occurs in much larger quills than the park of 
cinnamon, and, besides, when bent will break 
with a clean fracture; whereas. cinnamon 1s 
tough, more readily bending than breaking. 
How agreeable both cinnamon and cassia are as 
condiments one need hardly state. We ase it 
for flavoring certain drinks, tarts, and puddings ; 
but the chief consumption of cinnamon is in the 
manufacture of chocolate. 

Next we come to nutmegs and mace, both 
spices obtained from the same tree—the Myris- 
tica officinalis of Linneus. Authors are not 
agreed as to whether nutmegs and mace were 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, some 
being of opinion that the fragrant fruit called 
koomakon by 'Theophrastus, used for making un- 
guents, and said to have been obtained from 
the Arabians, was ‘really the nutmieg. Pliny, 


| again, speaks of a juice expressed from this fruit 


—a description which is 
considered by some to 
refer to the oil of nut- 
meg. It would seem 
that the first unequiv- 
ocal reference to mace 
and nutmegs occurs in 
the works of Avicenna. 
The nutmeg-tree is a 
native of the Banda 
Isles; it attains a height 
of twenty or twenty-five 
feet, having a general 
similarity of appearance 
to a pear-tree, Not only 
are the nutmeg and mace 
highly aromatic, but also 
the leaves of the nut- 
meg-tree. Each nutmeg 
is closely enveloped in its 
covering of mace, and 
the whole contained in a 
large fleshy mass, or peri- 
carp. Nutmegs are es- 
pecially liable to attack 
from an insect, which, 
however, only begins its 
ravages while the spice 
is yet undried. It is a 
great object, therefore, 
to complete the desicca- 
tion as soon as possi- 
ble, which is effected by 
smoke-drying over a 
wood-fire for a period 
of about two months. 
When thoroughly dried 
the nuts rattle in their 
shells, which are then 
cracked with wooden 
mallets, and the worm- 
eaten and shriveled nuts 
thrown aside. After- 
ward they are cleaned 
either by dipping in lime 
and water—the Dutch 
practice—or else by hav- 
ing quick-lime silted 
over them. Mace un- 
dergoes the preparation 
of drying for some days 
in the sun; in rainy 
weather, however, arti- 
ficial heat is employed. 
Mace at first is crimson 
or blood-red, only ac- 
quiring the golden tint 
so familiar to us when 
three or four months old. 
Both nutmegs and mace 
are peculiar among spices 
for a certain narcotic 
quality, not dissimilar t« 
that of opium, but much: 
weaker. 


Our sketch of condi- 
ments would be incom- 
plete without some refer- 
ence to bitter almonds— 
a flavoring material of 
great interest from many 
points of view. The 
strong odor possessed by 
the volatile oil of bitter al- 
monds is familiar to most 
of us; yet the fact is re- 
markable that none of 
this oil can be detected 
in the bitter almond it- 
self. In this case, as in 
mustard, the act of crush- 
ing and mingling with 
water develops a new 
product. ‘The volatile 
oil of bitter almonds is vi- 
olently poisonous, owing 
to the presence of hydro- 
cyanic or prussie acid ; it is possible, however, to 
separate the prussic acid from the oil without 
materially lessening the power of the latter as a 
flavoring agent.. One dram of bitter almonds 
has killed a pigeon, and a smal) robust dog has 
been killed by twenty seeds. 
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PLEASURE WITH THE PAIN. 


HE hero in this pretty picture is evidently by 

no means to be pitied. It is true that he has 
come back from the wars with a wound ; but the 
fair fingers that are binding it up know how to 
assuage the smart with a balm more potent than 
any magic balsam ever known to the old knights 
of chivalry. ‘This wound is not so dangerous, in 
sooth, as that which he is about to receive from 
the well-aimed shaft of the little god close by. 
Let us hope that the new hurt will as speedily be 
healed, and that by the homeopathic method, 


| as also in Turkey, it is preferred to cinnamon, on | similia similibus curantur. 
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Etagére for Shoes. 


Tus étagére consists of four upright posts of carved oak, each of 
which is five feet long; they are joined at the top by a polished oak 
board two feet and a third long and one foot and a third wide. At the 
back and sides of the étagére, at intervals of ten inches, the posts are 
joined by carved oak bars, the ends of which are finished by a round 
knob (see illustration). For each of the five compartments of the 
inside of the étagére prepare a 
double strip of brown enameled 
cloth thirty-two inches long and 
twelve inches wide; bind this 
piece with light brown worsted 
braid an inch wide, and ornament 
the ends with embroidery of light 
brown soutache and brown worst- 
ed fringe. Stretch these pieces 
over each two opposite side bars 
of the étagére, letting the ends 
hang down evenly, and fasten 
them to the bars with small tacks, 
stretching them tightly, and let- 
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Fig. 2.—Tipy ror Sora PILLow, 

[See Page 52. ] : 

For design see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 1.—Arriication Dusien 
Fig. 70. For Nots-Books, Etc. 


ting them take the place of shelves. Cover the back of the etagére 
smoothly with brown merino, and furnish the front with a curtain 
of the same. Finish the top of the étagére with fringe. 


Designs for Note-Books, etc., Figs, 1 and 2. 
Turse designs are suitable for ornamenting cigar-cases, 
album-covers, note-books, and various other articles. 
Work them on a silk, satin, velvet, or other foundation 
in application satin stitch and point Russe embroidery. 
To execute the embroid- 
ery, silk and satin bits 
and silk twist of various 
colors are required, the 
colors being chosen, of 
course, to harmonize with 
the ground. 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELING Murr. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, 
Figs. 63 and 64, 


Wai Pocket vor Letters, VisiTinc-Carps, ETC. 


Embroidered Traveling Muff. 

Tuts muff is made of green cloth, and is furnished with a 
fur lining and cotton batting interlining. It is trimmed with 
strips of dark green velvet, green silk cord, and fur. To make 
the muff, cut from Fig. 63, Supplement, two pieces, and from 
Fig. 64 one piece, taking the material double. Trim the outer 
half of the muff with the embroidery, and in this part cut the 
slit designated on Fig. 63. With the edges of this slit join a 
pocket that must come on the inside of the muff. Trim the 
flap as shown by the illustration, and bind the side and under 
edges with fur. Join the halves of the muff at the upper and 
under edges, in doing which sew in the flap according to the 
corresponding figures. Line the muff with cotton batting and 
fur. Bind the side edges with fur, and furnish the muff with 
buttons and button-holes. 


Wall Pocket for Letters, Visiting-Cards, etc. 

Tris wall pocket is made of card-board, covered with red 
satin, and embroidered in satin stitch with several shades of 
red silk twist. The side pieces are made of red satin taken 
double. Coarse red silk cord and a bow of red satin ribbon 
complete the trimming. Cut for the front three oval pieces— 
the middle piece must be five inches and three-fifths long and 
four inches wide, and the two cutside pieces each four inches 
long and three inches and one-fifth wide. Cover each of these 
parts with satin en both sides, having previously embroidered 
the satin coming on the outside. For the designs the medal- 
lions given in our last Number may be used. Edge the mid 
dle part with silk cord, sew the two outside parts on the mid- 


EMBROIDERED Music STAND. 












































61 
dle part, and edge them also with silk cord. Cut for the back of the 
pocket a piece of card-board, the contour of which must correspond to 
the contour of the front. Cover this piece with red satin on both sides, 
edge it with silk cord (arranging the latter in three loops at the top of 
the pocket, as shown by the illustration), and join it with the front by 
means of the side pieces; each of the side pieces consists of a strip of 
red satin eleven inches and a half long and two inches and two-fifths 
wide, which must be laid together at half of its length, and the open ends 
arranged in two pleats each three-fifths of an inch wide; these pleated 
edges must come together in the middle of the bottom of the pocket. 
Cover the seam made by joining them with a bow of red satin ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration. 

bi int 

Point Lace Border. 


Tuis border is worked with poi 
lace braid, in which openings ai 
woven at regular intervals, and fine 
linen thread in point lace embroidery. 
For the manner of executing this see 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 
11, Vol. IIT. 
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Fig. 2.—Arriication Design 
For Notre-Books, ETC. 


Pout Lace Epernt ror 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Wall Pocket for Needle-Work. 

Tuts wall pocket, which is used to hold needle-work, is made of dark 
brown cloth. ‘The front of the pocket is ornamented with applica 
tion of light brown cloth and brown silk twist. The pocket is 

twelve inches deep and eighteen inches and two-fifths wide. 
For the back of the pocket cut of thick pasteboard one piece 

of the depth and width above mentioned, and of the shape 
shown by the illustration. For the front cut of pasteboard 
one piece from Fig. 29, 
Supplement, an inch and 
three-fifths Jarger all 
around than the pattern 
indicates. Cover both 
pieces, first, with white 
net, then cover the back 















Watt Pocket ror Neepie-Work 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No, XI., Fig. 29. 


of the pocket with brown cambric on the under side, and the outside 
with dark and light striped brown merino. Cover the front of the 
pocket with brown cloth on both sides, having previously embroid- 
ered that coming on the outside as shown by the illustration, and 
partially indicated on the pattern. Overhand the front and the back 
of the pocket together, and trim it with cord, fringe, and tassels of 
brown worsted, as shown by the illustration. Worsted cords serve 
to hang up the pocket. 


Embroidered Music Stand. 


‘Tis music stand consists of a carved frame of 
to which are suspended, by means of brown silk cord, 
two port-folios, as shown by the illustration. These 
port-folios are covered with brown leather; in the 
of the port-folio insert a piece of brow ] 
must be embroidered in satin stitch with s 
of brown silk. Two chains of bronze links ¢ 
to the back of each port-folio, and two br 
the side edges of the front. By means of t 
and buttons the port-folios may be « 
tightly, by slipping any link over the 
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of the frame is a small looking-glass, as sl 
illustration. A picture may be substituted for the look 
ing-glass, or a medallion may be inserted of br 

vet, embroidered with different shades « sulk in 
satin stitch, to correspond to those on the sides of the 


port-folios. 




















A YOUNG CRUSOE. 


it, and at last I announced to mamma that I ab- 
solutely refused to live in a house, but intended 
building a hut on a certain island in the river. 
Mamma would not entertain the idea, but com- 
promised matters by telling me I might ‘* emi- 
grate,” if I would promise to return at night. 
‘The midsummer holidays had brought a flock of 
cousins to stay with us, and they joined heartily 
in the emigration scheme. We collected every 
thing which we could possibly want, made our- 
selves canvas pouches, which were filled with 
bread, biscuits, fruit—in fact, provisions for the 
day—and off we started after breakfast to do as 
we liked all through its bright hours. We took 
an immense time penetrating a wood, because we 
pretended that the children, represented by an 
array of dolls, required to rest very often, and 
constantly cried for milk. I remember my sis- 
ter Jessie's sweet little anxious face, and her 
great dark eyes filling with tears at the discovery 
of Cousin Reggy having drunk up all the babies’ 
milk, and she was deeply wounded at his rudely 
dispelling the illusion by saying, ‘‘ Nonsense! 
they’re only dolls; come along!” We waded 
through the shallow summer stream, and spent 
an hour or two very happily among the tangle 
of blackberries and woodbine which constituted 
the wilderness of our island. Still it was rather 
unsatisfactory—the midges bit us a good deal, 
and we all grew a little cross; so we returned 
very willingly to tea. I made up my mind that 
we were trying to emigrate on too large a scale, 
so I proposed to the ‘* women and children” that 
they should remain behind for a day or two 
while we went first and prepared a home. This 
plan was eagerly adopted by most of the little 
girls, only one or two adventurous spirits pre- 
ferring to accompany me as pioneers. We found 
a place much farther off, and chose to consider 
it necessary to make an embankment the first 
thing ; we worked desperately hard all day, and 
returned in so dreadful a mess at night that the 
nurses were set to work instantly to prepare 
**emigrating clothes,” and upon our next expe- 
dition we were arrayed in blouses covering us up 
entirely. I decided at last upon emigrating by 
myself, accompanied only by a little dog, who 
seemed contented and pleased with every thing, 
for all the other children were so dreadfully par- 
ticular. They got hungry and thirsty and tired; 
they whimpered if the brambles scratched them, 
and there were consta’t cries of, ‘‘ I want to go 
home!” whereas I ne: -r minded any discomfort 
—in fact, I rather lik :d it, as it was more like 
my ideal of the real th 1g; so the others staid at 
home, and I emigratec alone day after day until 
it was put a2 stop to, partly because I set my 
blouse on fire by trying to get up a blaze to clear 
away some brush-wood, and also there were com- 
plaints that I made too great a mess of every coun- 
try I tried to colonize. 





HONITON LACE. 

HE usual type of Honiton lace consists of 
sprigs made separately, like Brussels lace, 
on a pillow, and then appliquéd or sewn on to a 
net ground. In the last century this was a plain 
pillow-ground made of the finest Antwerp thread. 
Five dollars a yard, scarce two inches in width, 
was paid for this ground. The ordinary way of 
paying for veils of this fabric was (as jewelers 
now weigh sovereigns against gold chains) by 
spreading shillings over them, and giving as many 
as covered the lace. The last specimen of this 
‘* real” ground made in Devon was the marriage 
veil of the late Mrs. Marwood Tucker, about 
forty-five years ago. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that workers were procured to make it, 
and the ground of it alone, which resembled a 
series of small circular loops alternating with 
straight threads, cost a hundred and fifty dollars. 
At present the sprigs are ‘generally sewn, as they 
are completed by the work-women, on blue paper, 
and then united by another hand either on the 
pillow by ‘‘ cut-works” or ‘‘ purling,” orelse joined 
with the needle by various stitches. ‘The patterns 
of these sprigs are in the first place pricked with 
needles on a kind of shining brown millboard 
known as *‘ parchment paper,” by women, who 
often devote themselves exclusively to this branch 
of the business. Among the commonest sights 
of a fine summer evening in East Devon are the 
lace-makers, each seated at her door, with their 
lace-pillows (which resemble thick circular pads) 
on their laps, and the small children around them 
on their little stools, all busily occupied in mak- 
ing these sprigs, whether ‘‘turkey-tails,” ‘* black- 
berries,” or “stars.” Similarly, in winter, the 
steady “click, click, click” of their pins pro- 
ceeds from every cottage, just as in a Notting- 
hamshire village is heard the incessant jar and 

rattle of the stockingers’ frames. 

As with silk-weaving and blanket-making, so 
Honiton lace-making was introduced into En- 
gland by the Flemish refugees from Alva’s 
tyranny in the sixteenth century. The delicate 
fabric whose secret they brought with them was 
ealled in England at first passamayne, or bone 
lace, because, says Fuller, sheep’s trotters were 
used in making it, instead of wooden bobbins, 
which had not at that time been invented. ‘The 
Devon lace-makers, on the contrary, say, from 
tradition, that when these refugees taught lace- 
making in their county, pins, which were so in- 
dispensable to their craft, were too dear for gen- 
eral use, so their place was supplied by the bones 
of fish cut into proper lengths. Even in those 
days the lace-ma‘ers were mostly the wives of 
fishermen living u/ong the coast, and they natu- 
rally betook themselves to what lay closest at 
hand, in preference to using pins, which, by a 
statute of 365 Henry VIII., were not to be sold 


HO can not remember the delight of their | 
first introduction to ** Robinson Crusoe?” | 
I devoured the book ; over and over again I read | 
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at more than six shillings and eight-pence per | , An 
thousand, and so might be thought to have been | 80™s. If you insist upon using a white coiffure, get 


within the reach of their purses. At the present 
day pins made from chicken bones are employed 
in Spain, and in Portugal, also, bone pins are 
used. 

Honiton lace, like Trolly lace—which differs 
from it, however, in being composed of coarse 
thread—is made on a pillow by the aid of box- 
wood pins. These are often curiously marked 
with names or initials branded upon them. 
These bone or wood bobbins, some ornamented 
with glass beads, the more ancient with silver let 
in, are the calendar of a lace-maker’s life. A ro- 
mance frequently lives in each pin—this one be- 
ing stamped with a lover's name, who presented 
it perhaps long years ago, this one bearing a 
grandmother’s maiden name, another showing 
by its stamps that it has descended from two or 
three generations, and so on. In the sedentary, 
uneventful life of a lace-maker, it is touching to 
note these cherished evidences of romance and 
sentiment, 

The picturesque village of Beer, near the chalk 
headland of the same name, so famous of old for 
smugglers, is now celebrated for its exquisite 
Honiton lace. Here the Queen’s wedding dress 
was made, at a cost of $5000 ; it is composed of 
Honiton sprigs connected on the pillow by a va- 
riety of open-work stitches. ‘The Princess Royal, 
Princess Alice, and Princess of Wales also wore 
wedding dresses of Honiton point made at Beer 
and the neighborhood. Capital workmanship in 
this lace was shown at the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, but the patterns were convention- 
al and clumsy—arabesques, medallions, and poor 
imitations of nature. Hence may be traced in 
great measure its decline in public estimation, 
though its costliness must always militate against 
its general use. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iowa.—Rubber gloves cost $1 a pair, and should be 
chosen two or three sizes larger than a kid glove. We 
can not give you the address here. Old kid gloves, 
large and roomy, or else buckskin gloves, are equally 
good for doing house-work in. 

Marie N.—Plum-color is decidedly the most fash- 
ionable color for street suits this winter. Next to 
plum the choice is nut brown or invisible green. Navy 
blue is still worn, but was too popular last season to 
be in favor now with lovers of novelty. After all, the 
best dressed ladies seen on the promenade are in black 
costumes, either cashmere, silk, or velvet. But vel- 
veteen has somewhat lost favor. 

M. M.—Black cloth can not be dyed blue. Why do 
you object to wearing a black cloth suit? If trimmed 
with Astrakhan cloth or fur, or with black marten, it 
will be very stylish. Try chloroform for taking grease 
out of cloth.—Tell your borrowing neighbors positive- 
ly that you intend to preserve your Bazars and have 
them bound, and that you have determined to quit 
lending them. 

Mrs. C, J.—All your inguiries about velvet and cloaks 
were answered in Bazar Nos. 46 and 47 of Vol. ITI. 

A. B. A.—Trim your gray empress cloth with three 
bias folds, and a narrow side pleating of the material 
straight around theskirt. Put two folds on the sacque 
and sleeves, 

Mrs. M‘G.—The curtains of your room should be of 
reps to match the furniture, or if you have hair-covered 
furniture, use rich maroon, blue, or brown reps, accord- 
ing to the predominating colors in your carpet. For 
the bay-window of your library have Holland shades 
next the street, and a lambrequin of reps in the arch. 
Have large pillows, almost square, and use square over- 
lays above your pillow-slips, with a cluster of small 
tucks, and Coventry or other ruffling around the edge 
two or three inches wide. Your initials or monogram 
should be embroidered in large letters in the centre.— 
Smilax, ivy, and tradescantia are good climbing plants 
for brackets. Numerous varieties of monthly roses 
may be found at florists, from which you can choose to 
suit your taste in color. 

Disvrante.—Your brown silk dress with or without 
an over-skirt, and prettily trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade, will be pretty for the occasion men- 
tioned. Postillion basques have almost done away 
with sashes, thongh ribbon sashes, wide, short, and 
bunchy, are worn with round waists. Linen cuffs 
edged with Valenciennes will do for you; but lace 
frills at the wrist are preferred for full dress. 

A Grrennory.—Lama points are much worn draped 
as over-skirts over silk dresses. Let the point hang 
straight from the waist in the back and front, and loop 
it high on the sides with ribbon bows. 

Fvssy.—Your sample is a kind of Astrakhan cloth. 
To remodel the shape, use the cut paper pattern of the 
wrap in the suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, 
or in No. 50, Vol. III. Use velvet without the braid for 
trimming. When a bride is married in white, whether 
at home or at church, it is customary for her to wear 
a veil, though it is often dispensed with. Do not press 
open the seams of a silk skirt, but overseam them and 
press them together. 

An Op Frienv.—There are excellent American silks 
of pure fibre and fine lustre; but we think the best out- 
lay of your money will be in a Lyons grosgrain. There 
are rich thick-corded black silks to be had now for 
$2 75a yard. It has become almost an impossibility 
to decide about the merits of black silk, as some of 
the most reliable brands have failed to wear well, 
cracking and splitting during the first season of use. 
Get a soft silk with even threads, rather coarse grain, 
blue-black, demi-lustrous, and with a colored or white 
selvedge. Linen collars, straight behind and turned- 
over points in front, with Valenciennes edging, are 
most worn, with sailor ties of soft twilled silk cut on 
the bias, The easiest way to make the sailor tie is to 
knot one end of the scarf and pass the other through 
the knot. The Nilsson bow of a color to match isa 
small bow of ribbon an inch and a half wide worn on 
top of the head, with ends hanging down over the 
chatelaine braids. 

Movr»ixe.—Wear your square Thibet cloth shaw] 
folded straight like a scarf over any black suit. If you 
object to this, cut it up for an over-skirt, simply hemmed 
and amply draped. Put deep kilt pleating around the 
skirt of your Biarritz cloth, and let the long over-skirt 
fall below the top of the pleats, thus giving the effect 
of a skirt made entirely of pleats. If your over-skirt 
is open in front, let the pleats extend all the way to 
the belt on the front width. This arrangement, or 
else bias folds three or four inches wide, is the style 
for mourning suits, 





Annie L.—Of course only brides wear orange blos- 


carnations, rose-buds, camellias, any thing, in fact, but 
orange blossoms. 

Fanny.—The bishop’s lawn suits will be worn again 
next summer, A close-fitting basque, short in front, 
square, and longer behind, with duchesse sleeves, will 
be handsome for the corsage. A band of narrow tucks 
and a box-pleated frill for trimming. A plain skirt, 
with a fanciful double tunic, trimmed with a cluster 
of tucks and a frill. If softer material, such as mull 
and nansook, are used, the trimming will be insertion 
of duchesse lace, and a ruffle of the goods, half of 
muslin, half of duchesse lace. 

Mary.—Make your black silk to touch or just escape 
the ground, a long over-skirt, and a postillion basque. 
Trim with narrow ruffies of the material. Ladies 
making up black silks now object to putting velvet 
trimming on, as the season is advanced, though it is 
probable that velvet will be worn far into the spring. 

Jane R. H.—Thin crape, or French crape, as it is 
called, to distinguish it from thicker China crape, is 
now much used for over-skirts and for pleated flounces 
on silk dresses for evening wear. Your lavender crape 
with Valenciennes lace will be pretty on your old pearl- 
colored silk. 

Henry R.—We do not give addresses in this column, 
and we can not reveal the names of our contributors. 

M. R. 8.—Sailor hats are not much worn at present. 
They are too cold for midwinter. A plain little Pom- 
padour hat of felt, with velvet trimming, is pretty for 
a young girl. 

M. G. H.—We give no cut patterns of the patterns 
in the Supplement. With the description given in the 
Bazar of the cut patterns, you can not fail to see how 
they should be put together. 

Mars. M., or Troy.—Plush jackets are not much worn 
by ladies this season. Velvet, fur, and beaver cloth 
are preferred for paletots. The plush will be the pret- 
tiest thing you can get for your little daughter's cloak. 
Make a long sacque, with large pearl buttons, and make 
leggings to match. 

Inquisitive Supscerer.—Read answer above to 
“Henry R.” The vest-casaque and the Worth basque 
are worn both in the house and street. A cloth pale- 
tot, a fur jacket, or else a square shawl folded scarf 
fashion, is worn with such suits. Many ladies wear 
gray twilled cotton under-waists and sleeves, and line 
their casaques or basques with flannel, thus making a 
suit warm enough for the street. The sleeves of the 
under-waists are coat-shaped, and are covered above 
the elbow with the material of the dress; the basque 
sleeves are half-flowing and open to the elbow. 

Mrs. Anna N.—Guipure lace is more worn this sea- 
son than it has been for years. It will trim your black 
satin dress very well. 

Sunsoriser.—We can not imagine what difficulty 
you can find in making the simple baschlik hood in 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. Ill. You probably do not put on 
the pleating and strings properly. The directions 
given for making are very ample. 

Txequrer.—White holland shades are used in win- 
dows all winter. Satin or moreen curtains give the 
warm look necessary. It is a matter of taste whether 
or not you have drapery in the arch of your bay-win- 
dow. Many handsome parlors have merely white 
shades or lace drop curtains next the street, leaving 
the entrance to the bay-window untrimmed, or perhaps 
with a lambrequin. 

M. A. T.—Hold your plumes near the fire, and curl 
them over a knife. : 

J. M.—It is the style this winter to wear a black silk 
under-skirt with colored over-skirts and basque, in- 
stead of the black over-skirt worn last year. Of your 
gray goods make two skirts and a basque by cut paper 
pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, or 
in No. 50. Use black velvet or velveteen for trimming, 
and the suit will not look like mourning. 

Wiwow.—Use fine stiff tarlatan, and sew on the 
crimped border very closely, and we think it will re- 
main puffed. 

Hannan.—It will be safe for you to use the cut 
paper pattern of the upper skirt belonging to the suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. ITL, as that does not 
cut up the material much, and is very little trimmed, 
and therefore will be more easily altered than many 
others when there is a change in the fashion. 








Drounkarpv, Stop!—The most confirmed 
cases of Intemperance cured by Dr. Brrrs, by 
a very simple remedy; it never fails. Send for 
a cireular and convince yourself. Address C. 
C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, New York.—[ Com. ] 





REWARDS. 

Wr will give the following rewards for reports of 
the Best Resvirs my Work or Earnings wit 4 
Wuerrer & Wiison Sewine Macuine: 

Best report for a series of years: 

Reward, a No. 1 Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

Best report for a single year: 

Reward, a No.2 Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

The reports to be made to us before Feb. 1, 1871.— 
Wnherten & Witson M’r’a Co., No. 625 Broadway, 
New York. 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues.—[ Com. } 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co’ pying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. _ It is invaln- 
able. Prepared <7 by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggiets every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
# will continue to offer, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
the balance of 
THE GOODS COMPRISED IN THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
Among which will be found some 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 
ORGANDIE DRESSES, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
a Beautiful Assortment of 
BONNETS, HATS, 
and a genera) variety of 
MILLINERY ARTICLES. 

VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, SACKS, POL- 
ONAISES, BREAKFAST JACKETS. 
SABLE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN, and ERMINE 
FURS, &c. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


P{OUSEHOLD LINEN DEPARTMENT. 








We are now offering some remarkably cheap goods 
in this Department. The following are fully 25 per 
cent. under the usual ‘prices: 

1000 Dozen Napkins, from $1 to $10 per dozen. 
2500 Table-Cloths, from $1 50 to $20 each. 

500 Pieces ‘‘ Toweling,” from 123¢c. per yard upward. 
Pillow-Case Linens and Sheetings in every width. 

Having just finished our Semi-Annual Inventory, 
any Odd Lots will be sold at nearly Half Price. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


NEW SILKS. es 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened an elegant stock of Medium, Rich and 
Extra Quality ‘Taffeta de Lyon,” Faille, Im- 
a perial Cord, and Gros Decosse Silks, 
IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS, for 
Evening and Street Costumes, 
Black Drap de France, 
Taffeta de Lyon, 
Failles, Taffetas, &c., &c. 
The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city (all new and 
fresh goods), purchased greatly below their actual 
value, will be offered at a small advance on the Im- 
portation cost. 











BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instroment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tw” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





ENEW NOW.—Tue Pictroriat Pureno- 
LOGIOAL JouRNAL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$4, sent a year for $5, by R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'I'TERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any 
Figure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON RACH 
SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 








The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. te 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “* 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS 






POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 32 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 84 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT......... “« 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT........ wee... 


VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT...... ae 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


NE 8 cis cede ce tnedescbhescesoasbencssess eee ‘ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... pee 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS @REURS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Ladies’ and Gent!emen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress T'rimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 
All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 
HE ‘“*BEECHERS OF TO-DAY:” Who 
and What they are; with portraits of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, and 
Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 a year; with either of 
Harper's, $5 00. 30 cts.a Number. Newsmen have it. 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. Il. BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
* 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


GseUsE KIRK & SON, 
manila ahcimanae 
0 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 


172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 

















TPHAIDS DEPILATORY POWDER. 

—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 

UPHAWM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful stack or 
BEOWN. It consists of only a gt gag 75 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get - clubs. Onur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 


Light at Evening Time: 


A BOOK OF 


Support and Comfort for the Aged. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN STANFORD HOLME, D.D. 


Elegantly Printed on Toned Paper from Larye Type. 
4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 





This work is made up of brief extracts from the 
writings of about two hundred authors, together with 
original articles from Dr. Joun Hatt, Cuanoetior 
Crossy, Dr. Witttam Apams, Rev. Groree B, Currv- 
gn, D.D., and others, and is especially designed to 
furnish religious reading and devotional exercises for 
the aged and afflicted. The selections are eminently 
evangelical in spirit, and have been made from 2 very 
wide range of authors, representing all ranks of the 
Christian Church—embracing, among others, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, Flavel, Howe, Baxter, Sibbes, Jere- 
my Taylor, Rutherford, Barrow, Leighton, the Wesleys, 
Watson, Bunyan, Brooks, Bates, Beveridge, Bicker- 
steth, Spurgeon, Punshon, Robertson, Beecher, Par- 
sons, Guthrie, Arnot, Ruskin, Stanley, Ramsay, 
Trench, Williams. 

It has been the design of the editor to furnish a 
bright and cheery volume for old folks, both in the 
spirit of its contents and in its general appearance. 
It is printed in large and very legible type, upon heavy 
toned paper, and is well adapted to be a gift-book for 
the Holidays for those advanced in life, as well as to 
furnish general religious reading for Christian fami- 
lies. 





From the Rev. Henny Warp Brecurr. 

I have looked through your new book for the aged, 
“Light at Evening Time,” and congratulate you on 
the successful execution of an idea which was very 
excellent. 

I have no doubt that it will carry cheer to many a 
soul that is now walking near to the setting sun. 





From the Rey. Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s, New York. 

Your interesting and valuable compilation presents 
to me reai attractions. I think it must be useful and 
honored by the Master. I can only encourage you to 

o on in its publication with a glad and confident 
eart. You will find it welcomed as popular, and 
valued as practical and excellent. 





Ce Hanree & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the  "nited 
States, on receipt of $2 50. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH’S PATENT MACHINE-FILLED 
SHUTILE- BOBBINS, 





Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of win’- 
ing. Sample packeg? 2200 Agen best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, —. &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. M. CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 











May every where, 
pars $75 to $250 per mont ymale and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
a quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15, Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
— makes the ‘* Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
S stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $260 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 
EVIDENCE ACCUMULATES 
That no Baking Powder can stand the test of a care- 
ful chemical analysis like Doo.ey's Yeast Powper. 
Although subjected to the most critical analyzation, no 
ingredients could be found entering into the composi- 
tion but such as are perfectly pure and nutritious. This 
accounts for theentire and uniform satisfaction given by 
Dootey's Yeast Powper in the culinary department. 
It is the cheapest, best, and most reliable Baking 
Powder known, and is recommended upon its merits 
alone. Your Grocer keeps it. 


THE NBW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


——> $25 cheaper than 
ay any other! 

For Simpiicity, Durabil- 
ity and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled! For Srrrcn- 
tno, Hemorine, TUCKING, 
Felling, Quilting, Cording, 
Brxpine, Brarwine, GaTH- 
—— Gathering aay —. 

ing on gathers, 
wunezxcelled ! 


= Ss ey 4a For particulars address 
~~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 

CLEVELAND, O.; Boston, 

AGENTS WANTED. mss., or 8x. Louis, Mo- 

TRHE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 

Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenological Jour- 

nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 

Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 

Washington, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $500. The 
worth of $25 00 for $12 50, sent by 8. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


The subscriber is introducing to the cam wi through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


ECCCCREAL 




















RKING CLASS.—W. now 
rni with constant employment at home, the 
whole ofthe time or forthe spare moments. Busin’ 
light and profitable. Feszons ofeither cex easily earn from 
to Soper e ,and a y devoting 
their whole time tothe business, sand girls earn n 
2smuchasmen. Thatall whosee this notice may send their 
ad and test the busin: in 





THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 














—- who are sick, or afflicted with any chronic 
difficulty, should without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton's New Treatise ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4952, New York. 


Q) wig HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
W 0) 8} )) bw contains in every number one com- 

a prize story worth $100. Forty 
pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 


dealers at 10 = copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Valuable New Books,! HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


PUGLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


G™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Aunort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
¢ —- Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 

2 00. 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rotrs, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. i6mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00. to 

ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Assorr, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
form with Abbotis' MMustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Grorer F. Comrort, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“ A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


HARPER'S MAGAZ. INE for FEBRUARY, 1871. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knaronsvunt.- Huerssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Lie in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pat. 
De Cuattiv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. & 

DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gorw1a Countrry.— Wit» Lie. — 
Lost in THE JuNGLe.—My Apinei Kinevom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 


and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E.* 


Dresser. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of bg os Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. ped 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By Arexanper Wrnouett, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, Author of “ A Geological Chart,” and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By A.exaNnvErR 
NNES SuHanp, Occasional Correspondent of “The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


——_ 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A SIREN. By T. Ano.trnus Trouiopr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Tro.iorg, Author of 
“ The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” ‘“He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES? By Mrs. E1toart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. = 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cog. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. Ae 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Couuiys, 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” * Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. a 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Tilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with ** Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


37 “Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50, a 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, od 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. jaz 

VERONICA, By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 
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The great design of Harper’s is to give corrett in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is srinted which shows 
more intelligent pains oxpental on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited,—Nation. 


“Y 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any a between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Piil- 
adelphia Ledger. ; 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanrver’s Macazinre, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Ye sees 400 
Harver's Bazar, One Year...... 400 





Harrer's Magazine, Harver’s Weexsy, and Harvrn's 
3azaR, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the snbecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apventisinc In Harper's Penioproars. 
Harper's Maoazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, f1).; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 TO $i0 PER DAY. oi3;.0 ais 


sic engage in our new business make from @§ t 








o 

10 per day in their own localities. Full particu- 
rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gszoresr Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


9 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
GENTS WANTED—($225 a Mont) by 

the AMEERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., for- 

\ + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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PACETLA. 


Tus beauty of metallur- 
gical mines is that they are 
so obliging, the metals be- 
ing invariably found in 
loads (lodes). 


PUR 3 EE 

Inusu Boy (chafing). “1 
praysume, Sor, a man may 
du as he loikes ?” 

Sercrantr. ‘Certainly, 
my fine fellow.” 

Part. “ Then, Sor, I shall 
inlist in the Fourth, becase 
I've a brother in the Fifth, 
and I want to be next 

im.” 

A Cuatrrr- Box — The 
talking-machine. 

PEs SRT 

A Grarte-Coat— Black- 
lead. 5 0 

“Tur Five Great Pow- 
Ers”—Love, Money, Am)i- 
tion, Revenge, and a Good 
Dinner. 

misndtainneteain 

Foort-P .ps—Bunion plas- 
ters, 

Srranex Empioyuent.— 
Mrs. Partington is very 
proud of her youngest son, 
who has a poctical turn. 
One evening lately she ex- 
cused his absence from the 
family circle by saving that 
he was busy apostatizing 
the moon. 


ELS NE 
Hienwaymen — Mount- 
ajneers, 
aeapliidngliip detente 
A gourmand friend of 
ours, writing from Paris, 
complains that they have 
plenty of sorties but no 
entréca, 
cacti tinlii 
A Prorrssroyat View or 
Tures.—In the eyes of a 
thoughtful confectioner, 
the ground covered with 
snow resembles nothing so 
much as a huge bride-cake. 
ae 
Avnotuer Noriwr to Pun- 
LisHERs.—More disappoint- | s 
ment arising out of the title 
of a book! An enterpris- 
ing young farmer, always on the watch for informa- 
tion, indeed an enthusiast in his profession, ordered 
* Rain upon the Mown Grass,” and found it was— 
Sermons! 
When the little nigger boy wanted to attend his fa- 
ther's funeral he asked the schoolmaster for a holiday 
to go a-blackberrying. 


a RE 
What's been up lately ?—Umbrellas. - 


Pe ED 
What ought to have been ?—Another “ ought” on the 
governor's check. 
What ordinarily accompanies a goose dinner ?— 
Staffing. 


“Well, Mrs. Smith,” said Mrs. Jones, “if I'm any 
thing I’m a Unitarian. What religion are you?” “T 
ain’t quite sartin what they calls it, but my old man 
says he’s a Vegetarian.” 

1 ee REN 

Very Crrtarin—That men who ‘reckon without 

their host” possess some knowledge of arithmetic. 


cea entee 
Hovsz-Breakers—Shells during a bombardment. 





o—— 

Tne Reasox Way.—‘“Goodness gracious, Con- 
stance, what do you mean by all those knots in your 
searf?” ‘Well, you see, dear, my memory being so 
bad, I usua'ly knot my pocket-handkerchief ; but this 
cold weather I find this sort of thing more convenient.” 


irs Se Se 

They are fond of titles in the East. Among his 
other high-sounding titles the King of Ava has that 
of * Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” This looks as 
though he had prepared for a long reign. 


Saeennneatnadienaiil 
Tue Resvtts or Disstration.—A rumor is afloat that 
the man who dived into futurity came up drowned in 
tears, and has since been in the depths of despair. He 
is now better, having dipped into a book. 
ph ion ate can 


A Pagpowxanie Remanx.—The wife of an opera- 
dancer presented him with twins. Every body, of 
course, said that he was a pa de deua. 


PRECOCIOUS MEMORY 


InFant Dancer. “La! Mamma, you surely are not going to Dance with the 


Gentleman. Yesterday you said he was a mere Baboon. 


“Your Advice as a Man of the World, Gus. 


a 


” 


-ADY (tvho is rather plain). ‘ 
good Place, where the Man is an Artist. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“WISE IN HIS GENERATION.” 


‘ Which of the T'wo Misses Wilson shall I take m to Supper? 
“Well, if you take the Handsome one, you'll have to Flatter her; if you take the other, she'll Flatter you. 
hould recommend the first, as by ‘ar the less Dangerous of the Two,” 


ASTONISHING FACT 
My dear Cecil, when you have your Photograph taken, you should always go tu a 
I had mine Done the other day, and it is gute Beautiful!” 








GROWING 


There they are by the Mantel-piece.” 
To a Man who doesn’t want to Marry, like yourself, 


Zi 


> 


Wy 





[ January 28, 1871. 


ALPHABETICAL 
RIDDLES. 

What letters do we like 
green 7—P’s. 

What letter do dustmen 
recognize ?—D, 

What letter is most use- 
ful to cattlo 7—A. 

What letter speaks for 
yourself 7—L 

What letter smacks of 
honey ?—B. 

a letter suits sailors ? 


What letter do the uned- 
ucated ignore ?—H. 

What letter should dviv- 
ere use ?—G, 

What letter suits London 
excursionists ?—Q. 

What letter is most re- 
freshing ?—T. 

Who are the above letters 
for 2—U. 


plas AES 3: Re 

Mrs. Partington says that 
since the invention of the 
needle-gun there is no rea- 
son why women shouldn't 
fight as well as men. 


Suor-Lirrers—Plenty of 
good customers. 


seers TE 
Tur First Turatre—The 
theatre of war. 


pe OE sD 

A merchant, not over- 
conversant with geog- 
raphy, on hearing that one 
of his vessels was in jeop- 
ardy, exclaimed: 

“Jeopardy, Jeopardy ; 
where’s that? At any 
rate, I'm glad the ship's 
got into port.” 

cotpnmsipliditidiee 

Hints on Cloruine, Ovt- 
FITTING, AND Fasm1on.—A 
good and useful Suit—For 
Solicitors. A Garibaldi— 
For the French, Continua- 
tions—For prosy Authors. 
lose—For the Fire De- 
partment or a Highland 
Regiment. Falls — For 
Lady Skaters (we hope not). 
Fast Colors—Girls of the 
Period. A large Assort- 
ment of Prints—For Pic- 
ture Fanciers. Glassy Silks 
—To those who indulge, 
and the vain in general. 
Poplins—For Pawnbrokers. Pantaloons—All kinds 
for Theatrical Managers at this Season, Counter-pins 
—Hot sometimes for Cribbage Players. Serge—For 
Sailors. Mantel-pieces—For all grate men. Tabby- 
nets—For Old Maids. Stocks—High ones for Specu- 
lators. Royal Ribbed—Some exceptional articles and 
specimens of this material will be shortly on view. 

sccskeseiiiinaie 
WANT OF TACT. 

Remarking to a fat man, ‘‘ May your shadow never 

be less !” 





Saying to a friend, whose nasal organ is not con- 
spicuous for beauty, that something is as plain as the 
nose on his face. 

Asking a deaf man whether he hears good accounts 
from his son. 

NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

Clandestine marriages are the rule among the cryp- 
togamous plants. 

he most remarkable instance of a hybrid animal is 
the cricket-bat. 

The guinea-pig is not worth a guinea at the present 
day. 

Is your dog too noisy? Try and cure him homeo- 
pathically, by administering a dose of bark. 

Of all the birds the chaffinch possesses the greatest 
powers of banter. 

You may safely take a bull by the horns, if they are 
tipped. 

y 4 appropriate present for a zoologist would be a 
bunch of seals, 

The goat-sucker, when hard pressed, has been known 
to make shift with a kid glove. 

n his “‘ Anecdotes of Dogs” Jesse has omitted to 
mention the instance of the polite dog, which bit a 
piece out and replaced it. 

The camel is said to have several stomachs. Let us 
hope the camel is not troubled with indigestion, It 
would be too horrible. 

Live oysters ** bred upon tiles.” What hard fare for 
the poor natives! It is a wonder they survived it. 


Provers ror A Suowrn—Half a parasol is better 
than no umbrella. 





WEATHER FOR CONVICTION. 
Stubbles has been Thrown Out (“ Off” as well, we rather Fancy), it’s Sleeting Cats and Dogs, he has Lost his Way on the Marshes, ! 


Horse is Dead Lame, and he has not even a Cigar—and begins to think, with Mr. Bergh, that Hunting is Cruel 








